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The Structure and Electrical Properties of Surfaces of 
Semiconductors.—Part I. Silicon Carbide 


BY a ONRos Rk AssoCOTT ann Rs W.2SILLARS 
Research Department, Metropolitan—Vickers Electrical Co. Ltd. 


MS. received 14th Fanuary 1949; read at Science Meeting at Manchester 9th December 1948. 


ABSTRACT. Electrical contacts with faces of silicon carbide and of many other 
semiconductors do not obey Ohm’s law. ‘This property of silicon carbide has been attri- 
buted to an amorphous film known to occur on faces of the crystal. Theoretical work 
relating to such contacts is hampered by lack of knowledge of the essential physical features 
of the model. In this paper a study is made of the manner in which the surface texture 
of the crystal affects the electrical properties of the contact. The electrical characteristics. 
of 2 contact between a rounded metal point and the demonstrably smooth face of a crystal 
were shown to vary only slowly across the surface. A series of observations was made of 
the electrical properties and of the electron diffraction patterns of a basal plane of a crystal 
as the overlying film of amorphous material was removed. 

The results show that the presence of the amorphous film is not essential to the exhibition 
of the special electrical properties of the contact. 


SiN ROD CiloON 


T is well known that the contact between the surface of some semiconductors, 

such as silicon carbide, and either a metal probe or a second piece of the 

semiconductor, has unusual electrical properties. A large fall of potential 
exists in the neighbourhood of the surface when current is flowing, and this 
potential difference rises much more slowly than in proportion to the increase 
of current through the contact; the resistance at the contact does not obey 
Ohm’s law, and such a contact resistance is usually described as non-ohmic. 
The contact also exhibits rectification. 

Various mechanisms have been postulated to give a general explanation of 
these phenomena. Reduced to the simplest terms, these involve assumptions 
on the one hand of ‘‘tunneling”’ of electrons through a thin insulating surface 
layer or, on the other hand, of thermal excitation across the potential barrier 
formed by a (thicker) insulating layer or formed by a space-charge region at the 
contact with a material of different work-function. Combinations and elabora- 
tions of these mechanisms are possible, and in order to limit the field for speculation 
there is a great need for direct physical evidence about the structure of the surface. 
It is the purpose of this paper to provide more detailed information about the 
physical nature of the contact in the case of contacts with silicon carbide. The 
work is confined primarily to contacts between a rounded metal point and the 


* Now at Messrs. Henry Simon Ltd., Cheadle Heath, Stockport. 
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smoothest parts of naturally occurring 0001 crystal faces of hexagonal silicon 
carbide. Some of the theories which have been suggested involve the assumption 
that some layer of foreign material is present at the face, and this work was under- 
taken in an attempt to decide whether the peculiar electrical properties are 
associated with a gross detectable layer of contaminating material overlying the 
face. 


$2) DHEs HYPOTHESIS: OF THE INSU AIEINGaiANCr ER: 


There is in the literature a considerable amount of evidence to suggest that 
an overlying layer of foreign material is commonly present at the face of silicon 
carbide crystals. Sand is one of the principal raw materials used in the prepara- 
tion of carborundum, and the presence of films of silica on the silicon carbide 
crystal faces cannot be regarded as unlikely. Many of the crystal faces show 
interference colours. Finch and Wilman (1937) have investigated the 0001 
faces by electron diffraction and have shown that layers, probably of silica and 
upwards of 50a. in thickness, do exist on some crystals. Finch and Wilman 
showed that such layers can be removed by chemical action and by abrasion. 

E. W. J. Mitchell has shown that a crystal heated to 1,800—2,000° c. for a 
few minutes in a bell-jar containing air at very low pressure (10-® mm. Hg) possesses 
on cooling an ohmic contact resistance. 

This experiment has been regarded as consistent with the assumption that an 
initial silica layer has been evaporated from the crystal plane. It has also been 
shown that subsequent slow heating in air to temperatures above that at which 
carbon rapidly combines with oxygen (800° c.) leads to a reversion to a non- 
linear voltage-current characteristic. ‘This experiment has been interpretec 
as the removal of carbon atoms from the surface of the lattice by oxidation and the 
conversion of the freed silicon ions to silica. 

The electron diffraction evidence of existence of contaminating layers is quite 
definite, but it must not be implied that such layers are always present; on the 
contrary, Germer (1936) has indicated that some crystals show electron diffraction 
patterns characteristic of a clean crystal face. It is clearly important that direct 
correlation be made between the known “cleanliness” of the surface as determined 
by electron diffraction and the electrical behaviour of the contact. 

A series of experiments was therefore made to determine: 


(i) whether the average electrical characteristics are consistently different 
between two groups of crystals, one group being formed of -crystals 
with demonstrably obscured 0001 faces and the other with relatively 
uncontaminated faces ; 

(ii) whether crystal faces covered with amorphous layers lose their non-ohmic 
contact resistance when cleaned of contaminating layers so as to 
leave demonstrably clean single crystal patterns ; 

(iii) whether electron diffraction investigations of the surface of crystals 
which have been heated to 1,800° c. 7m vacuo show the single-crystal 
patterns of silicon carbide required by the hypothesis that the cause 
of the change in electrical properties is evaporation of silica from the 
crystal face ; | 

(iv) whether the electrical properties of a face showing demonstrably clean 
single crystal patterns vary substantially when the face is covered with 
known thicknesses of evaporated silica. 


ee 
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Finally, a careful attempt was made to estimate the effectiveness of the electron 
diffraction criterion of cleanliness of surface by determining the minimum thickness 
of a silica Jayer superposed on a clean face which would be detectable in terms of 
perceptible obscuration of the electron diffraction pattern. This determination 
has made it possible to say that if the basic mechanism is to involve a surface layer 
physically distinct from the bulk semiconductor, the mechanism must be effective 
for a layer no thicker than that just perceptible by electron diffraction. 


§3. APPARATUS 


The main apparatus consists on the one hand of an electron diffraction camera 
and on the other of the electrical contact assembly. The electron diffraction 
camera is of conventional design and is of the variety supplied commercially 
by Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co. Ltd. The camera is continuously 
pumped by an oil-diffusion pump; the electron gun is of the thermionic type with 
biased Wehnelt-cylinder. The acceleration voltage is roughly 56kv. and is 
stabilized electronically. An auxiliary gun is fitted and its accelerating voltage 
and filament current chosen so as to prevent any accumulation of charge which 
might otherwise collect on the crystal face because of the departure from unity 
of the secondary-electron coefficient of the silicon carbide face. A camera distance 
of 21cm. was normally used during the experiment and the diffraction patterns 
were recorded on Ilford Photomechanical Plates. The apparatus is shown in 
cross-section in Figure 1. ‘The contact assembly consists of a cup-shaped metal 


G -BYA 
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Figure 1. Contact assembly. 


holder A supporting the crystal B and secured to the general framework of the 
apparatus, together with a metal electrode C held with a known pressure in contact 
with the crystal face by means of a tension spring. It is carefully designed to 
allow the complete removal and replacement of the crystal from the assembly 
without disturbing the fixity of location of the contact. It is considered that the 
location is held to within a few microns. ‘The crystal cup is arranged so as to 
fit the specimen holder of the electron diffraction camera and the crystal is suffhi- 
ciently rigidly attached by Wood’s metal to the cup to allow the surface of the 
crystal to be abraded with metallurgical polishing papers. 
23-2 
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The electrical circuit used for determining the voltage-current characteristic 
is shown in Figure 2. One current-carrying electrode of the crystal is the cup 
itself. The cup is in electrical contact, by way of the Wood’s metal, with a Jarge 
area of crystal, and the drop in voltage at this contact is very small (less than 1 mv.). 
The principal measurements of each experiment consisted in determining with 
electrometer-triode circuits the voltage drop between the metal probe C which 
forms one current-carrying electrode, and the body of the crystal, as currents. 
of definite magnitude flowed through the contact. The potential of the main 
body of the crystal was determined with the auxiliary electrode J of light phosphor- 
bronze wire which rested against the crystal face and was arranged in a measuring 
circuit of such high impedance as to involve the drawing of negligibly small 
current from the contact. The apparatus was electrically screened and the whole 
assembly hung from a type of Julius suspension to prevent disturbance of the 
contact by vibration. The assembly was shown not to be critically sensitive to 
inevitably small changes in contact pressure. The metal probe C was a gramo- 
phone needle; this form of electrode was chosen because of the relatively simple 
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Figure 2. Electrical measuring circuit. 


geometry of the tip. The point was photographed at high magnification before 
and after the experiment. Each needle had an initially well-formed spherical 
end of radius of curvature about 0:005cm. ‘The force at the contact was in each 
case 1-7 x 10° dynes and the point showed perceptible flattening after the experi- 
ment. ‘The flattening usually extended to form a circular tip of diameter about 
0-008 cm. (a figure consistent with an assumed ultimate compressive stress of 
4-85 x 109 dynes/cm?). 

A selection of crystals of silicon carbide possessing well-developed crystal 
faces was inspected for smoothness of surface by setting up interference fringes. 
(Fresnel) between the face and a reference surface of fire-polished glass. Crystals 
showing pitted surfaces or clearly-marked terraced faces were discarded; the 
crystals used usually possessed smooth areas of 1 or 2mm. square in the neigh- 
bourhood of the contact. ‘Tests made by means of multiple-beam interference 
(Tolansky 1948) subsequent to the set of experiments on a crystal showed the 
surface to be smooth on a sub-microscopic scale. 

The crystals used in the course of the experiment were of the black variety 
unless explicitly stated otherwise. ‘The crystals were each prised from the raw 
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magma and therefore had not been subjected to the severe chemical cleaning which 
is customary in the late stages of the preparation of silicon carbide for industrial 
purposes. Asa result of preliminary investigation it was found that the crystal 
faces could be effectively cleaned of grease by immersion in pure chloroform and 
careful drying with clean filter paper. 

A typical crystal used in the experiment was crushed, and examined by 
X rays in a powder camera. ‘The results showed evidence of the presence of 
SiC in the following hexagonal forms: I, I, III, and IV (for nomenclature see 
‘Thibault 1944). 

The electrical characteristics of each particular contact were obtained by 
recording voltage across the crystal face for given currents for a complete cycle 
of increasing and decreasing current in each direction of flow of current. Pre- 
liminary tests showed a tendency for the characteristics measured immediately 
after forming the contact to be occasionally a little unstable (voltage high for a 
given current). The voltage-current curve becomes more stable after a few 
cycles and a standard practice was therefore adopted of completing with fair 
rapidity half a dozen cycles before recording the readings. When care is taken to 
control the location of the probe and the pressure at the contact, the voltage— 
current characteristics of a given smooth crystal face prove to be reasonably 
stable. Graphs are shown in Figure 3 of characteristics of four consecutive 
points spaced at 0:5 mm. along the arc of a circle in a smooth crystal face, and 
these curves are seen to be of very similar, but decided non-ohmic, shape and of 
closely similar slope at any one current. 


Current Flowing 


Probe 
to 
Crystal 


Voltage across Contact (volts) 


10-6 | yates 1o~* 
Current (amps) 


Distance between points A, B, C, D ~ 0:5 mm. 


Figure 3. Change in contact characteristic with translation of probe. 


§4. EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 
(i) Behaviour of Untouched Crystals 


An inspection of degreased faces of crystals chosen at random showed a wide 
variety in the degree of obscuration of the single-crystal pattern known to be 
typical of 0001 faces of hexagonal silicon carbide (Germer 1936, Finch and 
Wilman 1937). Some faces showed clear patterns of Kikuchi lines; others 
showed little but the ‘‘halo-pattern”’ typical of a non-crystalline layer. A batch 
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of crystals exhibiting fairly clean single crystal patterns and a second batch 
showing extensive halo-patterns were selected from a group of otherwise appar- 
ently similar crystals; the electrical characteristics of the contacts formed between 
a constant metal probe and each crystal face in turn are shown in Figure 4. The 
following is the order of decreasing obscurity of crystal face: 21, 11, 19; 12, 
17, 14. 
(ii) Effect of Abrasion 

A second experiment of similar type was then proceeded with. A second set 
of six crystals showing some degree of obscuration of the single-crystal pattern 
was chosen. The electrical characteristics of the definitely located contact 
between the gramophone needle and the face were determined for the face in 
its initial (degreased) state. The surface was then lightly abraded with metal- 
lurgical polishing paper (Naylor & Co. Stockport No. 0), and the electron 
diffraction pattern redetermined. The abrasion was repeated until the surface 
film was so thin that the silicon carbide Kikuchi pattern appeared imperceptibly 
obscured. Plates 1 and 2 show the corresponding electron diffractions typical 
of the surface before and after abrasion. ‘The electrical characteristics were then 
redetermined. The experiment was carried out carefully for each of the crystals 
and the typical results are shown for two such crystals in Figures 5 and 6. The 
electrical characteristics are little changed in slope or position after the abrasion 
and show the typical failure of Ohm’s law for such contacts. It was found that 
black and green crystals behaved in similar fashion in the experiment. 


(ui) Effect of Etching with Hydrofluoric Acid 
The above experiment was repeated using, instead of abrasion, treatment 
with hydrofluoric acid to clean the surface of the crystal. ‘This method proved 
equally effective as evidenced by electron diffraction. Here again the electrical 
characteristic showed no significant change. 


uv) Effect of Heating Crystals in Vacuo 

Three crystals were chosen which showed some evidence at least of single 
crystal pattern. ‘These crystals were heated zm vacuo (10-> mm. Hg), the tempera- 
ture being momentarily raised to 2,000° c. On cooling in the vacuum the crystals 
were found, as was expected, to have ohmic contact resistances. The crystal 
faces were then investigated in the electron diffraction camera and were found to 
be heavily contaminated, usually with a polycrystalline ayer of material of such 
thickness that many abrasions were quite ineffective in restoring to view the 
Kikuchi pattern typical of the unobscured crystal lattice of silicon carbide. A 
typical pattern taken after heating in the vacuum is shown in Plate 3. 


(v) Effect of an Artificial Layer of Silica 

Crystals were selected and cleaned by abrasion so as to yield clean single- 
crystal patterns. The contact characteristics were determined for this condition 
of the surface and for successive cases in which the crystal was covered by evapora- 
tion with increasing known thicknesses of silica. The depth of the film of silica 
on the crystal face was determined in the following manner. A small length 
(2 mm.) of fused silica rod } mm. in diameter is supported by means of two closely 
spaced parallel tungsten wires (0-¢mm. diam.). The crystal is mounted, face 
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Figure +. Voltage—current characteristics for various untreated crystals. 
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downwards, on a support 15 cm. above the silica. A square piece of glass cut 
from photographic plate is mounted horizontally at about a third of the distance 
of the crystal away from the silica. Half the lower surface of the glass is screened 
from the source by fixing a piece of thin brass foil closely in contact with the 
glass. The air-pressure in the space surrounding the apparatus is then reduced 
to about 10-5mm. of mercury and the silica evaporated by passing a suitable 
current through the filament. Silica from the filament falls on the glass plate as 
well as on the specimen and coats the unobscured parts of the plate. Since 
the source is small, the depth of the film on the plate is proportionately greater 
than that at the specimen by a factor equal to the inverse of the square of their 
corresponding distances from the source, provided that the test plate lies closely 
in the same direction as the specimen relative to the source. After the evaporation 
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Figure 7. Effect of a thick layer (90 A.) on contact characteristic. 


process the glass test-plate is removed from the system and silvered by evaporation 
to a depth of about 500. By this process a step is reproduced in the top surface 
of the silver film of depth equal to the thickness of the silica. This plate is then 
used in conjunction with a similarly silvered blank plate in a multiple-beam 
interferometer arrangement of the type used by Tolansky (1948), and from 
photographs of the fringe system the height of the step is determined. Since 
measurements can be made by the interference technique to within, say, 10 ., 
it is possible to deduce the depth of films deposited on the crystal when the film 
is no more than 1 a. thick. 

The results of the electrical measurements are shown in Figure 7 for the clean 
face and for the face when covered with the thickest layer used in the experiment 


(90 a.). The characteristics are very little modified by the presence of the silica 
film. 
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(vi) Sensitivity of the Electron Diffraction Test 


The results of the experiments described above show that the non-ohmic 
) contact resistance of silicon carbide faces is not of necessity associated with the 
) ‘thick amorphous layer. In particular, a crystal face from which the amorphous 

material has been removed to a sufficient extent for the face to yield a clear-cut 
_ .single-crystal pattern is not appreciably modified in its electrical characteristics 
_ by the process. In assessing the importance of this conclusion it is necessary 
} ‘to know how sensitive is the electron diffraction test for the presence of the 
amorphous film, for it is conceivable that the non-ohmic characteristic of the 
-contact resistance is due to a residual film too thin to be detected by electron 
-diffraction. 

Finch and Wilman (1937) have already shown that a monolayer of a paraffin 
~C32H6g of depth known from the geometry of the molecule to be 43 a. is just 
sufficient to obscure the crystal pattern. In this work it was more desirable 
‘to determine the thickness of the amorphous material that would lead to just 
‘perceptible obscuration of the single-crystal pattern. To this end a crystal which 

‘owed a sharply defined single-crystal pattern was selected and its surface 
thtly abraded so as to make sure that any overlying layer had been reduced to a 
mimum. An electron diffraction pattern of the face in this condition is shown 

ae Plate 4. Thin amorphous films of silica of measured thickness were then 

vaporated on to the crystal face and after each evaporation a diffraction pattern 

; recorded. ‘The diffraction patterns were taken for a fixed orientation of the 

_ tal relative to the beam; the beam was incident on the crystal surface at an 

; 2 of about 2 degrees. ‘The operating conditions of the camera were carefully 

‘olled. Plates 4 and 5 show patterns taken with a clean face, and with a 

th. ness of 10a. of silica on the face. Control patterns were taken at various 

‘stages in the experiment to confirm that the pattern of the fully abraded crystal 

had not deteriorated. Clear evidence can be seen in the original negatives of 

‘increased diffuseness, particularly in the central region of the pattern, even in the 
-case of a 3 a. layer. 


$5. CONCLUSION 


The main conclusion to be drawn from our experimental work is that the 
occurrence of non-ohmic contact resistances at the interface between a rounded 
metal probe and a smooth crystal face of silicon carbide does not depend on the 
‘presence of a detectable film of foreign material on the surface of the crystal. 
‘The principal evidence comes from the close similarity in electrical characteristics 
-of a contact successively made under otherwise identical conditions with a naturally 
-obscured crystal surface, and with the same surface after removal of the foreign 
material by abrasion. The subsidiary experiments suggest that the surface is 
-certainly that of a lattice plane not covered by more than a few molecules of foreign 
material; any layer of silica-like material could not be more than 5 a. thick and 
-is probably less than 3a. It may well be remarked in this connection that such a 
surface is as clean as one might expect a surface to be in the light of the evidence 
‘that solids in general acquire layers of absorbed gas atoms when exposed to a 
‘gaseous atmosphere. 

The fact that no foreign surface layer is necessary to produce non-ohmic 
‘behaviour is not surprising, and plausible explanation in terms of space-charge 
-barrier layers is possible. It is, however, a little unexpected to find that a layer 
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of evaporated silica 90 a. thick produces no significant change in electrical charac- 
teristics. Possible explanations of this observation are: 


(1) The film is mechanically displaced or damaged by the steel probe. 

(2) The film has suffered electrical breakdown before any readings of current 
were taken. 

(3) The film offers no appreciable resistance to the passage of electrons. 


Such experimental evidence on thin SiO, films as is available (Plessner 
1948) suggests that explanations (2) and (3) are unlikely, without at least some 
contribution due to mechanical damage. 

Little significance can be attached to the evidence that comes from the ohmic 
behaviour of crystal faces that have been heated zm vacuo to 2,000°c. This 
evidence appeared to suggest that the ohmic behaviour might be associated with _- 
a clean lattice face exposed by evaporation of silica, or similar material, from the 
face of the crystal; the electron diffraction evidence clearly shows that, far from 
possessing a clean face, the crystal is covered with a thick tenacious film of poly-- 
crystalline material after the heat-treatment. 
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Figure 8. 


The numerical value of the ohmic contact resistance in one typical case of a 
crystal heated to about 2,000° c. was about 10¢ ohms for a contact area which from. 
the flattening of the contact point was estimated to be about 4x 10->cm?. This 
contact resistance is much too high to be accounted for by the “spreading 
resistance’’ at the contact with a material of bulk conductivity equal to that of 
silicon carbide, and must be attributable to contact with a contaminating layer 
of much lower conductivity. 

The absence of an appreciable non-ohmic contribution from the silicon carbide 
crystal face is due to the smallness of this component consequent upon the wide 
distribution of current at the interface between the crystal and the contaminating 
layer. Moreover the wide distribution of the current at the silicon carbide face. 
implies a low current density at the surface, and measurements on the contacts 
of all types indicate that the electrical characteristic of silicon carbide is essentially 
ohmic when the current density is small enough. 

The electrical measurements of contact resistance which form one part of 
the evidence of the investigation are themselves interesting, since measurements 
refer to contacts of definable geometry for which the area of contact can be estimated 
with fair accuracy. The electrical characteristics are stable and repeatable to- 
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within a few tens per cent for any assigned position of the initially rounded (but 
necessarily flattened) steel probe when held with a definite force against a surface 
which is atomically smooth over the area of contact. Translation of the probe 
in the face of the crystal leads to relatively small changes in the shape and position 
of the voltage—current curve, provided care is taken to keep to smooth areas of the 
face. The change in characteristic from crystal to crystal is usually rather less 
than one order of magnitude in voltage provided that the force is held at a constant 
value and that the crystal surface is devoid of pits and scratches. Figure 8 shows 
atypical characteristic taken foralong range of current ; the lower of the two abscissa. 
scales gives the current density at the contact on the assumption that the area of 
contact is 4-1x10-°cm?. This value for area of contact is that of the visibly 
flattened portion of the tip and is presumably an underestimate. The area of 
contact calculated from Hertz’s analysis of elastic deformation at the conjunction 
of a sphere and a plane is 1-6 x 10-®cm?, but the assumption of perfect elasticity 
is not acceptable for these stresses. 
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ABSTRACT. Electron diffraction shows that PbCl, is formed instead of PbO . PbSO, 
when mosaic single-crystal PbS layers a few hundred a. thick are heated on their NaCl 
substrates in air at 200-300° c. The structure and orientation of these PbCl, layers are 
described. ‘This exampie of epitaxial crystal growth is particularly interesting because 
the PbCl, atoms adjacent to the, at least initially, atomically smooth PbS surface do not 
lie exactly in a single close-packed plane atomic sheet, but the atomic arrangement closely 
matches that of the PbS substrate in a series of parallel bands. When the composite 
PbCl,-PbS layers were isolated from their NaCl substrate the transmission patterns 
showed that they must have partly broken up, leading to curvature about remarkably well- 
defined axes parallel to the film plane and PbS cube-face diagonals. 


Se EN TROD WC Tr TON 

HEN lead sulphide layers on single-crystal rocksalt substrates are 
\ x l heated zm vacuo there is an increase in crystal size and in certain cases 
a preferential growth of crystals in different orientations from those 
initially predominant in the layer, these changes taking place to an extent which 
depends on the temperature and duration of heating (Elleman and Wilman 1948). 
On the other hand when lead sulphide layers are heated in air at 350° to 500° c. 
after dissolvmg away the sodium chloride substrate crystal and drying, they are 

converted into the cxysulphate, lanarkitey PbO. PbSO, (Wilman 1948). 
Experiments to determine the orientation of the PbO. PbSO, crystals reiative 
to the PbS crystals from which they are formed have now shown that when 
“single-crystal”? PbS layers are heated in air at 200° to 300° c. on their rocksalt 
substrates no PbO. PbSO, appears but a layer of lead chloride, PbCl, (cotunnite), 
is quickly formed on their upper surface, even when the PbS layer is 250 a. 
thick and is made up of crystals at Jeast 500 a. in lateral diameter, with atomically 
smooth cube-face surfaces. ‘The structure and orientation of these PbCl, layers 
are described below and lead to lattice constants and diffraction intensities which 
agree closely with previous crystallographic and x-ray data. The details of the 
epitaxial orientations and atomic fitting of the PbC1, with respect to the PbS 
crystals are particularly interesting because the substrate surface was known 
{Elleman and Wilman 1948) to be almost atomically smooth initially and the 
deposit atoms adjacent to the substrate surface do not lie in a close-packed plane 


atomic sheet. ‘The atomic arrangement, however, is found to match closely that 
of the substrate in a series of parallel strips. 


§2. EXPERIMENTAL 
The PbS deposits on NaCl cleavage faces were prepared as already described 
(Elleman and Wilman 1948) so as to obtain untwinned deposits with highly smooth 
surface. ‘They were heated in atmospheric air in the laboratory and were examined 
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by electron diffraction immediately after preparation. A Finch type electron- 


| diffraction camera was used (Finch and Wilman 1937 a) with 50-60 kv. electrons. 


+ and a camera length about 50cm. Transmission specimens were prepared by 


| j dissolving away the NaCl so as to leave the PbS film floating on the water surface, 
4 and without further washing they were lifted off and dried in vacuo so as to leave: 
f a trace of NaCl thus remaining on the PbS film. Eight deposits were examined 


| by reflection after heating in air at between 200 and 300° c., and Table 3 (p. 348). 


» shows the relation of the surface composition to the thickness and orientation 


) of the initial PbS deposit. 


Bro eed Powe U CURE eA ND MORTE NAT LON OF CHES Phe DEPOSILS: 
(1) Random Transnussion Specimens ; Identification as PbCl, 


Figure 1 shows the ring pattern from randomly disposed crystals of the reaction 
product, together with the stronger arcs and some rings due to the remaining 
PbS, which was evidently much distorted or bent because of break-up and sagging 
in the meshes of the supporting nickel gauze. Table 1 gives the intensities 
and the net-plane spacings, calculated on a basis of a=5-929 a. for the PbS cubic: 
axis (Wilman 1948, Elleman and Wilman 1948). The x-ray data for PbCl, 
powder patterns are also given in Table 1 and show that the reaction product was. 
lead chloride with axial lengths of the rhombic lattice close to those found by x rays.. 
Further confirmation of this identification was supplied by transmission patterns 
) (Table 1) from PbCI, (random crystals approximately 500 a. in diameter) pre- 
} cipitated from hot aqueous solution and sublimed zm vacuo on to collodion films.. 
_ Table 2 gives the axial lengths and ratios previously estimated for PbCl,. 

The electron-diffraction spacings in Table 1 are mostly slightly higher than 
the recent x-ray values. A mean value of c= 9-035 a. was obtained from the pairs. 
of spacings for 101 and 103, 101 and 105, 111 and 113, 111 and 115, 020 and 023, 
and 031 and 032. ‘The value of a calculated independently from 012 and 212,. 
002 and 202, 200 and 111 and 311, 022 and 222, and 122 and 222, was 4-530 a.. 
For 5 a mean value 7-611 a. was obtained from the pairs of spacings 111 and 121,. 
111 and 131, 121 and 131, 011 (and 022/2) and 031, 031 and 041, 012 and 032, 
and from 020 and 040. By assuming the a and c values to be reliable, a slightly" 
_ more representative mean value of b was obtained from the spacings of the diffrac- 

mons-017, 110, 020,441, 120-022, 121, 122, 031,023, 130, 032, 131, 132; 221 and. 
| 041, the mean being 7:614a. The axial lengths are thus a=4-530, b=7-614, 
| c=9-035 a. and a:b:c=0-5950:1:1-187. For the sublimed PbCl, also (Table 1) 
a:b: c=0-5950: 1: 1-187. 

The electron-diffraction spacings and estimates of the axial ratios thus corre-- 
spond well with those found in x-ray powder patterns, apart from a small difference- 
in axial lengths. It may be noted that since Straumanis and Sauka (1942) did 
not state the wavelength they attributed to their x rays it is impossible to determine 
whether or not their axial lengths are in kx. units, requiring a multiplying factor 
of 1-00202 (Bragg 1947) to convert them to angstroms. The electron-diffraction 
ring intensities also show mainly a similarity with those of the x-ray patterns, 
and the differences are presumably partly due to different crystal shape and size, 
leading to different degrees of absorption in the various diffractions (cf. Wilman 
1948). 

a trace of any other compound was found. If Na,5S is formed in the reaction 
it would be attacked by moisture and oxygen in the air, forming compounds. 

which would be easily volatilized. 
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Table 1. Plane Spacings, d, and Ring Intensities, J/,- 
from random PbCl, Crystals 
Indices Electron diffraction x-ray diffraction 
PbCl, PbS PbCl,-++ PbS (Figure 1) PbCl, sublimed Powdered PbCl, 
Mines) Mate dha eek adaust | Phe Sebi, dawmlieet iam 
O11 — 5:83 F 5-821 oo — 5-815 = — 
002 a 4°51 MEF 4:517 4-52 MF 4-513 4-49 0-4B 
101 — 4-053 MI 4-048 4-062 M 4-045 4:03 0-4B 
012. 3.685 law 3-8801)), 0) 
110f 3-888 M 3-892 f 3-890 M 3-888 f° 3-88 0-7 
‘020 — 3°795 MF 3:807 3-816 M 3-802 3°79 0-6B 
tal o— 3-579 MS 3-574 3-580 MS Sept 357 1:0 
se A 3-418 M — — oa — — 
D208) 2:964 Ss 2-948 2-944 MF 2-945 -— — 
1207). 2914). 5. 2-01 Vous Nee ai 
op — 296 Mi Zope 2919 MF 5.997 p .2:91 0-6B,0-2D 
ADs — 2:779 NISMS 2-779 S 2°770 2°76 0:8 
103 — 2:508 M 2 7/ 2-511 MS 2°505 2°50 0:8 
122), D448) i ase 2-446 
of 28 Mopar 2448 F aeoiie 2-43 02D 
OL ta) 2-380 F 2579 lone eee 
(023 — 2°362 MF 2-362 2-364 F 2°359 { 
200 : pa sais Walaa 262 
004 f — 2:268 M 9.259 2-265 S i icra 2°26 0-7 
1307 i 2-214 OTT 
032 f - 2:213 M 2019, 22216 MF 2 Dias 2:21 0-6 
131 — PEAS M 2150) 27156 M 2:149 2°05 0:8 
123 220 DEYN AS} 2-094 2-096 M 2-092 2:09 0:8 
202 2-024 2-022. 
104 f ee ae Pile hb 2-019 f A 
132 — 1-994 1-988 — — 1-987 — — 
S125 1956, EISSN 
114 — 1-953 1-953 f 1-951 M 1-952 f 1:98 0-2B 
DD —- 1-901 F 1-907 1-902 VF 1:901 a = 
041 oe 1-859 F 1:863 1-860 VF 1-860 — a 
222 1-787 1-786} 
133 311 1-787 MS_ 1-784 12787 F 1-782 > — 
124 J 1-785 1-783 | 
213) 1-760 } 756 | 
015 : 1-758 | 1-756 
en + 1760 Foo yoss¢ 1-760 F 1-753 | 2 
042 } 1-754 | 1-752 | 
141 222 e711 NIE le 722: 1-719 VF 1-720 — — 
105 — 1-682 F 1-678 1-682 MF 1-676 — me 
oul — 1-662 F 1-661 _- — 1-660 — — 
1457) 1-639 ) 1:637 
142 | 1-636 1-634 
Boa rh FL CR GMS 19 oh earerrienmniOse wud 1-633 7 ah 
025 J 1-632 1-630 J 
204 — 1-600 iF 1-599 1-600 F 1-598 — = 
134 — 1:582 MF 1-581 1-582 MS 1-580 — ae 
214° —- 1:567 F 1-565 — — 1-563 — == 
125 —_ SSH VE 1°535 — — 1:534 — = 
143 2 1:518 WE 1:516 1-517 F 1:514 = — 
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Table 1 (cont.) 

Indices Electron diffraction x-ray diffraction 
PbCl, PbS Rees ae ele Seared * Powdered PbCl, 
panes) kanes) gs (a) It deate.t d It deatc§ dasru.l| Lasratll 

016 1-477 | 1-476 ) 

224 1-474 1-473 

333 > 400 1-482 S 1-473 1-476 F 1-472 i — 
035 1-472 | 1-471 

311 ) 1-461 ) 1-460 ) 

240 > — 1-460 MF 1-457} 1-460 M 1-455 > — — 
044 J 1-455 | 1-453 | 

241 — 1442 VF 1-438 — — 1-437 —- — 
151 ‘oon ey are 
106 f — 1-426 MF 1-429 f 1-427 MF 1-429 f 1-423 0-6 D 
116) 1-404) 1-403) 

320 > — 1-403 M 1-403 > 1-402 M 1-402 > 1-399 0-8 D 
Ly 1-400 J 1-399 

321 1-386 1-385 

144 oo 1-388 M 1-386 1-387 M 1-384 1:384 0:2D 

234 12353 1-352 

303 331 1-356 MF 1-349 135) MF 1-348 f 1-348 0:6 D 
— 420 1-326 MS — — — —-,. = — 


* Relative to appg=5-929 a. (5-917 kx.) (Wilman 1948, Elleman and Wilman 1948). 
+ S=strong, M=medium, F=faint, V=very. 
t Using a=4-530, b=7-614, c=9-035 a. 
§ Using a=4:52476, b=7-60446, c=9-02666 (Straumanis and Sauka 1942, 18° c.) 

|| Supplement File of x-ray powder-pattern data, 1945, published by the American 


‘Society for Testing Materials. 


and Déll and Klemm (1939) respectively. 


B and D refer to intensity estimates by Brakken (1932) 


Reference 


Schabus (1850) (reoriented) 

Groth (1906) from Stéber 
(1895) 

Zambonini (1910) 


Brakken and Harang (1928) 
Miles (1931) 

Brakken (1932) 

Déll and Klemm (1939) 
Straumanis and Sauka (1942)* 
Straumanis and Sauka (1942)+ 


Present results 


Table 2. Axial Lengths and Axial Ratios of PbCl, 
Axial lengths Axial ratios 
a b c a SDL) 6 
‘Optical Goniometer 
= — —— 0-595 ee eles <1 Oo2 
OSS — giles theilss772 
0:5947 . 3121-1855 
X-ray Diffraction 
4-496 7-667 9-153 0:5864 :1: 1-193 
4-523 7-618 9-037 0-593 Saeed ell 86 
4-525 7-608 9-030 05947 = cades 1187, 
4-520 7-605 9-027 Oly - a al suileileye! 
4:52476 7:60446 9:02666 0-594501 : 1 : 1-18702 
4-52583 7:60648 9:02772 0:59499 :1:1-18684 
Present Electron Diffraction Results 
4-530 7:614f 9-035t 05950 ieee cel 87 
= At A8e: fp At 25° c: 


t Values in A. relative to PbS, a=5-929 a. (5-917 kx.) 
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(ii) Reflection Specimens 

Table 3 describes eight PbS specimens examined by reflection, with their 
thickness, orientation, duration of heating at 200°c., and whether or not the 
patterns contained PbS as well as PbCl, diffractions. In all cases the PbCl, 
was in the same two-degree orientations relative to the {001}-orientated PbS. | 
crystals, whose axes were parallel to those of the NaCl substrate crystal. The 
orientations shown by the patterns are of three types: (i) {010}, (ii) {012}, and 
(iii) {110} parallel to the {001} PbS surface plane. In (i) and (11) a, and in (iil) ¢, 
of the. PbCl, -was parallel to <110>>, < 110 >, <110.5-or <110> of the Pig: 

Figure 2 is the pattern obtained with the electron beam directed along the 
PbS cube-face diagonal in its (001) surtace. ‘The directions of the PbCl, axes 
as seen when looking along the cube-face diagonals of the PbS are shown in 
Figure 6 for the above orientations which, as just indicated, fall into three groups 
with four in each group corresponding to the four-fold symmetry of the (001) 


Table 3. Results of Heating PbS on {001} NaCl Substrates in Air at 200-300° c. 


PbS PbS Time of Substances 
aie Orientation heating observed by 
on {001} NaCl (min.) diffraction * 
KO. As {001} 5 EbDCE 
{001}+ {111} 10 {001}+ {111} PbS 
250 a. {001} 5 {001} PbS+PbCl, 
{001} 5 PbCl, 
{001} 5 {001} PbS+ PbCl, 
{001} 20 Pber 
{001}+ {111} 45 {001}+ {111} PbS 
+ PbCl, 
1000 a. {001} 10 {001} PbS 


* The PbCl, was in each case in the same orientations with respect to the {001} 
orientated PbS crystals. The orientations are given in the text. 


PbS surface plane. ‘The composite diffraction pattern at this azimuth, resulting 
from PbCI, in these orientations (in the region within about 3cm. from the 
undeflected beam spot), accounts for all but a few of the spots visible in Figure 2, 
with good agreement of the relative intensities with those recorded for the corre- 
sponding x-ray diffractions. Figure 6 is an enlarged diagram showing the spot 
positions in this central part of the pattern and the unit parallelograms of the 
spot patterns associated with the different PbCl, orientations. The spots due 
to the {010}-orientated PbCl, crystals are laterally sharp but are slightly elongated 
towards the shadow edge, indicating crystals about 500 a. in lateral diameter 
with (010) faces as their upper surfaces, parallel to the smooth PbS substrate. 
The sharp spots due to the other orientations are hardly elongated at all normal 
to the shadow edge but those due to the {012}-orientated PbCl, are arced by 
about 2° rotation about the undeflected-beam spot. This arcing is more apparent 
in Figure 4, obtained at an azimuth 14° displaced from that of Figure 2. The 
positions and intensities of the remaining spots show that the {010}-orientated 
crystals were strongly twinned on {012} planes. Measurement of the spot 
separations in the reflection patterns gave axial ratios c/b =1-186 and c=2a. 
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Figure 1. PbS (arcs) + PbCl, (rings); normal Figure 2. PbCl, on PbS; beam along [110] PbS. 


transmission. 


Figure 3. PbCl, (spots) PbS (streaks); beam Figure 4. PbCl, on PbS; azimuth 1 
along [100] PbS. from Figure 2. 


Figure 5, PbS (strong arcs)-+PbCl, (short arcs and rings) ; 
normal transmission from partially broken-up film. 
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Figure 3 shows the pattern obtained with the beam along a PbS cube edge 
inthe PbS substrate surface. Most of the strong spots of this pattern correspond 
to the {010}-orientated PbCl, which was the most preferred orientation shown 
in Figure 2, thus in Figure 3 the beam was along a [201] PbCl, lattice row of the 
(010) plane, and the [201] row was therefore practically normal to the beam (and 
parallel to the specimen surface). 

The following diffractions (of type h, k, 2h) were observed above the rather 
high shadow edge with strong or eredicn intensity :—020,.040; 060 080, 0.10.0, 
0.12.0, 0.14.0; 122, 142, 162; 224, 244, 264, 284. 


(111) Transnussion Patterns from the Orientated PbCl, 


The patterns obtained at normal transmission from the less distorted 
films of the PbS partially converted to PbCl, are shown diagrammatically in 
Figure 7 (a). They contain only a few but sharp spots from the PbCl, in addition 
to the strong PbS ones. Figure 7 (a) shows the main features near the centre 


. K ss {219} 
4 t& c 
is ft Age Hp Ee 
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(010) (010) (012) (012) (012) (012) (110) (110) (110) (10) 


Figure 6. Spot positions in Figure 2, and their origin from the various (010), (012) and (110) 
orientations. The strong spots and weaker ones associated with the main orientations 
(010), (1) and (2), are distinguished by circles; t, and t. show the rectangular units of the 
spot patterns from the {012} twins of the {910} orientated crystals (orientations (3) and. 
(5)). S-S indicates the shadow-edge region in Figure 2. 


of the pattern, together with the typical indices assigned to the diffractions. 
The strongest PbCl, diffractions occurring are groups of four spots of 111 and 
121 type surrounding the strong PbS 200 spots; and also the spots of 200 and 
032 types close within the PbS 220 spots along the same radius, those of 204 type 
close within the PbS 400 spots, and the spots of 131 type. 

The occurrence, positions and relative intensities of the observed diftractions 
are consistent with the PbCl, orientations established by the reflection patterns 
provided it is assumed that parts of the composite PbS—PbCl, film are cylindrically 
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curved about well-defined axes parallel to the PbS cube-face diagonals in the 
plane of the film. Such curvature of the remaining PbS substrate layer is shown » 
by the occurrence and positions of PbS diffractions of hkl type, for example, 
in Figure 5. The amounts of curvature necessary for the appearance of diffractions 
of types h11, A22, h21, and h32 from {012}-orientated PbCl, and 11/, 121, 13] 
14/, 22], 237, and 24] from {110}-orientated PbCl, are shown in Figures 8 (a), 
(b), (c). The AO diffractions near the central spot can arise from the {010}- 
orientated PbCl, crystals without the need of assuming any curvature. ‘Typical 
of the agreement of the intensities with those of the x-ray patterns are, for example, 
the absence of 100, 102, 122, the faintness of 002, 110, 011, 022, 101 and 103 
and the relatively high intensity of 200, 204, 012, 032, 111, 121 and 131. 

The patterns from more distorted films were as shown in Figure 5 and show 
even more clearly the curvature about the above well-defined axes. Figure 7 (5) 
shows the spot positions and intensities diagrammatically on a larger scale. 
The straight lines and hyperbolae represent construction lines on which the spots 
lie in agreement with the interpretation of Figure 5 as a superposition of rotation 
patterns about the two PbS cube face diagonals in the plane of the film. 

The hyperbolae correspond to the loci of the intersections of the densely 
populated [001]* rows in the reciprocal lattice with the sphere of reflection, 
which approximates to a plane normal to the beam near to the central spot, the 
crystals being initially in (012) orientation and rotated about the [021] PbCl, 
axis. The positions of the hyperbolae were calculated as described by Finch 
and Wilman (1936a) and by Goche and Wilman (1939). If {012}-orientated 
PbCl, crystals with azimuthal orientation as in number 3 below Figure 7, are 
rotated about the axis OA in Figure 7 (a), then the hyperbolic loci associated with 
the [001]* rows through the points [[A0]]* have their centres at 


(0, ALR(4b? + c2)#/2b2), ie. (0, 0-1511 AL) 


relative to the rectangular axes OX, OY of Figure 7 (a). Relative to the parallel 
axes through this centre as origin, the equations of the hyperbolae are 


xc? — 425? = (AL)*h2c?/a*; 
the vertices are at (+ALha*, 0), i.e. (+ALA/a, 0), and the asymptotes have the 
equation y= +(c/2b)x= +0-593x. 


§4. SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


The main results are: (i) a reaction occurs between mosaic single-crystal 
PbS layers about 250 a. thick and their single-crystal] NaCl substrates in presence 
of air at 200 to 300° c., to form PbCl,; (11) no other product besides PbCl, was 
observed, and in particular no formation of PbO. PbSO, was detected; (iii) the 
resulting PbCl, took up definite two-degree orientations of {010}, {012 and 
{110} types relative to the {001} PbS substrate surface plane; (iv) the {010}- 
orientated PbCI, crystals were strongly twinned on {012} planes and had relatively 
smooth {010} faces parallel to the substrate; (v) the PbCl, lattice constants and 
relative diffraction intensities agreed closely with those found previously by 
x-ray diffraction; (vi) parts of the initial PbS layers and of the composite PbS- 
PbC], layers, when the layers were isolated from the NaCl substrates, became 
cylindrically curved about remarkably well-defined axes which were parallel 
to the film plane and to the PbS cube-face diagonals; (vii) this example illustrates 
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Figure 7. The main features of Figure 5; the PbS spot positions are represented by large black 
circles and long arcs, and the remaining spots and rings are PbCl, diffractions. The 
PbCl, spots lie either on straight layer lines or the hyperbolic loci whose asymptotes are 
also shown. 
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Figure 8. Reciprocal-lattice planes normal to the axes of curvature in the case of the (010), 
(012) and (110) orientations, showing the angles of rotation required to cause the various 
diffraction spots to appear. 

parallel to the substrate surface, and that transmission patterns, though generally 

affected by break-up and curvature of the film, can then provide a still more 

sensitive definition of the azimuthal orientations present. 
24-2 
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(i) and (ii). The Nature of the Reaction 


Results (i) and (ii) are in strong contrast to the observation that PbO’. PbSO, 
is rapidly formed in air at 350° c. in absence of NaCl (Wilman 1948), and that 
neither PbCl, nor PbO . PbSO, is observed when PbS is heated on NaCl zn vacuo 
under similar conditions (Elleman and Wilman 1948). With thicker deposits. 
and those with mixed orientations of the PbS the PbCl, was not observed until 
after a longer time of heating (‘Table 3), which appears to indicate that the Clions. 
migrate through the deposit and react on the surface to form PbCl,, and the excess. 
S ions are oxidized there to form gaseous SOQ, which diffuses away. It may be 
noted that Thomson (1930) sputtered lead on to rocksalt in an argon atmosphere, 
and the rocksalt became appreciably heated by the discharge so that the deposit 
was converted to a compound which he tentatively identified from its diffraction 
pattern as PbCl.. 


(iii) The PbCl, Orientations 


The present example of PbCl, on PbS isa relatively clear-cut case illustrating 
well not only the usual high degree of fitting of the lattice periodicities in substrate 
and deposit, but also that the observed orientations correspond to an approximate 
ionic fitting, notwithstanding the low symmetry of one of the materials. This 
ionic fitting on to the substrate approximates to that of a continued growth of 
the substrate crystal. The orientations observed conform to the general observa- 
tion that when strong epitaxial orientation occurs there are at least one and usually 
two or more lattice row types which are parallel in the substrate and overgrowth 
crystals, with nearly equal lattice spacings along parallel directions. In this case, 
for the {010}-orientated PbCl,, a (4:530a.) or c (9-035 a.) was parallel to PbS: 
[110] (8-385 a.) and the differences of 2a and c from the PbS-spacing are 8-0 
and 7:7% of the PbS [110] periodicity respectively. In the {012}-orientation 
a is again parallel to PbS [110], and [021] (7 =17-70a.) parallel to PbS [110], 
with differences of 8-0 and 5:5% respectively (for 2a and T,/2). 

In the {110}-orientated PbCl,, ¢ is again parallel to PbS [110] and [110] 
(T4149 = 8°859 a.) is parallel to PbS [110], with differences of 7-7 and 5:7% res-. . 
pectively. 

Figure 9 shows the atomic positions in the unit cell of PbCl,, estimated by 
Brakken (1932). ‘The atoms are all in four-fold positions (?, $+u, v), (4, 4—w, 2), 
(3, 4+u, 4-—v), and (4, ?—u, $+), with «=0-004, v=0-095 for Pb; ~=0-40, 
v=0-07 for Cl,, and u=0-30, v=0-67 for Cl,, the cell having an inversion centre: 
at its corners and centre. Miles (1931) had earlier estimated practically the same 
positions for the Pb atoms. Figure 10 was constructed from Figure 9 to show the: 
arrangement of the atoms in and close to (010), (012) and (110) planes, superposed 
above the (001) PbS net-plane so that positively charged Pb ions lie as nearly as. 
possible above negative S ions, and Cl ions above Pb ions, or nearly so, analogous 
to the continued growth of PbS on the PbS crystal. The Pb and Cl ions are 
joined by lines merely to show differently situated groups. It will be seen that 
in the {010} and {012} orientations there are chains of Cl and Pb ions parallel. 
to the PbCl, @ axis, approximating more or less closely in size and positions to. 
the square PbS ionic arrangement, with intermediate bands where the Pb and 
Clions lie (above and) between two pairs of PbS ions in less firmly bound positions. 
In the {110}-orientation there are again CI-Pb-Cl groups in similar positions of 
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Figure 9, Projections of the atomic positions of PbCl, on the unit cell faces, according to 
Brakken (1932), drawn to the same scale as Figure 10. 


(O10) 


Figure 10. The epitaxial fitting of PbCl, in (010), (012) and (110) orientations on the 
(001) PbS surface. 


@=Pb and S =S in PbS (001) surface. 
I) =Pb and [-]=Cl in adjacent PbCle. 


"The approximate heights of the Pb and Cl ions of the PbCle are ina. and these heights 
of the ions above the (010), (012) and (110) planes shown in Figure 9 are also represented 
as fractions of the (002) PbS net-plane spacings by the positions of the short horizontal 


lines at each side of the symbol where the radius of the symbol represents the (002) PbS 
met-plane spacing. 
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correspondence to the charge distribution in the PbS ion arrangement, but this 
time not in continuous chains. 

The observed orientations are almost certainly in this case characteristic 
of the growth of the PbCl, reaction product on nearly atomically smooth PbS 
cube-faces. Such smooth PbS faces were demonstrated by vertically elongated 
PbS diffractions from both the initial PbS deposits and the partially converted 
layers; thus, either the rougher parts of the PbS crystals were attacked first 
before the large atomically smooth surfaces, or else the reaction proceeds at 
first at a nearly plane interface between the PbCl, crystals and the still unattacked 
lower parts of the PbS crystals. The slight imperfection of the orientation of 
the {012}-orientated PbCl, crystals may possibly be associated with the twinning 
which occurred on these planes in these crystals; or it may be a consequence 
of the Pb and Cl ion distribution in the neighbourhood of (012) planes, as shown 
in Figures 9 and 10. It is not due to any larger difference of periodicities from 
those of the parallel PbS rows since the fit is as good as in the {010} and {110} 
orientations. Indeed, the occurrence of the three types together, with such 
equally close correspondence in the lattice periodicities of the parallel PbS and 
PbCl, rows and of the angles between them, is a striking example of the way in 
which these conditions determine epitaxial orientation. 

In comparison with these orientations, which were developed at about 250° c., 
it is noted that Becke (1885) observed the epitaxial growth of PbCl, in what 
appears to have been the above {110} orientations on fresh PbS. cleavage faces 
when these were attacked by hot concentrated HCI-PbCl, solutions (for 24-36 
hours) or dilute HCl at 70° c. (30 seconds or more). Becke measured the angles 
between the small crystal facets by reflected light beams and identified and indexed 
these facets in terms of the rhombic axes deduced by Schabus (1850), who esti- 
mated the axial ratios to be 0:5941:1:0-5951, which evidently corresponds to 
the now accepted axial ratios c/2:b:a. 


(iv) Twinning of the PbCl, 


The {012}-twinning together with trillings on {012} were seen to be abundant 
by Stober (1895) in crystals grown from concentrated HCl solution. 


(v) Lattice Constants of PbCl, 


The close agreement between the two sets of plane spacings in Table 1, from 
PbCl,, suggests that both materials were relatively pure. 

One possible explanation of the lattice constants being slightly larger than 
those obtained by x-rays may be that owing to the high absorption of the electron 
beam in this compound the coherent diffraction pattern is mainly due to crystals. 
which are only of the order of 100 a. thick though approximately 500 a. in lateral 
diameter, this severe lattice limitation being associated with a slight change of 
lattice dimensions. Lennard-Jones (1930) showed theoretically that such a 
change of lattice-dimensions was in general to be expected in the outermost 
two or three atomic layers of crystals, an expansion or contraction of a few per 
cent occurring according to the type of binding and surface-plane direction. 
However, no clear evidence of such a change of dimensions has yet been found 
in electron diffraction. ‘The relative lattice dimensions of materials of large 
crystal diameter but of widely different absorbing powers, as with gold and graphite 
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(Finch and Fordham 1936, Finch and Wilman 1937a), and silver, AgCl, AgBr 
and NaC] relative to graphite (Wilman 1940), are practically identical with those 
of the most reliable x-ray values (for graphite see Trzebiatowski 1937, and Nelson 
and Riley 1945). The axial ratios of the PbCl, are effectively identical with those 
found by x-rays, as was the case with graphite (Finch and Wilman 1936b), MoS, 
(Finch and Wilman 1936a) and Cdl, (Finch and Wilman 1937b). An explana- 
tion on the above lines would thus appear to be impracticable. 


(vi) The Nature of the Breaking-up and Curvature of the Composite 
PbS-PbCl, Layer 


The curvatures of the PbS and the composite PbS—PbCl, layers about definite 
axes is similar to the case described by Goche and Wilman (1939) of silver deposits 
on rocksalt cleavage faces, the axes of bending in both cases being mainly about the 
cube-face diagonals, and originating from the stepped structure of the rocksalt 
cleavage faces. 
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On the Absorption Spectrum of Cosmic Rays 


By E. W. KELLERMANN anv K. WESTERMAN 
The Physical Laboratories, The University, Manchester 


Communicated by P. M. S. Blackett; MS. received 10th November 1948 


ABSTRACT. Attempts at the measurement of the absorption spectrum of cosmic rays 
by means of counter telescopes have been made by many authors. It is pointed out here 
that none of the usual methods, i.e. the determination of the number of coincidences as 
a function of the absorber thickness, can be satisfactory unless the influence of the geometry 
through scattering is known. Only then can this (integral) absorption curve be used for 
the determination of the momentum spectrum. 

A method of determining directly the differential absorption curve is described which 
avoids largely the influence of scattering. This method has been used for the investigation 
of some specific effects which have been observed by some and denied by other authors. 
In particular, the region of 12 cm. Pb has been investigated, and it is found that the change 
of absorption observed here is due solely to the overlapping of the high momenta end of 
the electron spectrum and of the meson spectrum. Although the present investigation 
cannot confirm it, it does not exclude the possibility of a specific change of the absorption 
coefficient in the 22 cm. Pb region. 


Si SINTRODUCT LON 


LOUD chamber measurements by Blackett and others (cf. Williams 1939) 

of the momentum spectrum of cosmic rays confirm—within their limits 

ef accuracy—the picture of the composition of cosmic rays at sea leve 
generally assumed: up to a momentum of 200 Mev. electrons are preponderant 
in the cosmic-ray spectrum; in the low momentum region there are few mesons, 
as must be assumed considering their decay. The meson differential spectrum 
curve rises steadily to a maximum at about 700 Mev. Meson absorption, except 
in the low momentum region, is due to ionization loss. 

Attempts have been made to interpret the integral absorption curve, i.e. 
coincidences per unit time plotted against varying thicknesses of absorber, as 
a monotonic function of the momentum spectrum. In general, the picture of 
the composition of the spectrum given above is confirmed. On the other hand, 
none of these integral absorption measurements has a claim to any great accuracy: 
the slopes of the absorption curves measured by various investigators differ, 
and the absorption coefficients show variations of up to 100%. A rough calcula- 
tion shows that variations of this kind can be due to scattering conditioned by the 
geometry of the arrangement. This has been confirmed by Trumpy and Orlin 
(1943), who investigated the effect of scattering experimentally. 

In addition, some authors have claimed recently to have observed specific 
deviations from the generally accepted course of the absorption curve. The 
absorption curve shows a region of relatively rapid absorption to a thickness of 
10cm. Pb, and thena lesser absorption. ‘The first region of absorption is ascribed 
to the electronic component, and the second to the meson’ component. Now 
George in London and Appapillai in Ceylon (George and Appapillai 1945) 
consider that the integral absorption curve shows a region of zero absorption 
between 10 and 15cm. Pb, and in the 23 cm. Pb region Swann and Morris (1947) 
find a pronounced decrease of the integral absorption at a latitude of 7° S., and they 
conclude that the effect in the 23 cm. Pb region is latitude dependent. It should 
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‘be mentioned that in this region other authors, in particular Chandrashekhar 
Aiya (1944), have observed specific effects. The effect found by George and 
-Appapillai lies just outside the limits of the single standard deviation, while 
Chandrashekhar Aiya’s discontinuity is still within the standard deviation. 
None of these authors take account of the influence of scattering. Here, attention 
must be drawn tothe work of Clay, Venema and Jonker (1940), who observe maxima 
-of the absorption curve in the 15 and 25cm. Pb region when lead is placed above 
‘the counters of their telescope, yet no maximum with lead placed between the 
-counters. 

Effects of this kind, if definitely established, would, of course, require a modi- 
fication of the simple picture of cosmic radiation which ascribes the two regions 
of absorption, one to the electron component and one to the penetrating com- 
ponent. In particular, one would have to introduce special assumptions in order 
‘to interpret the absence of mesons of a momentum of 250 to 300 Mev., corre- 
sponding to a “plateau”? between 10 and 15cm. Pb. 

Our experiment has been concerned mainly with the investigation of the 
10 to 15cm. Pb region by means of a counter telescope. We have determined not 
only the integral absorption curve, but simultaneously have observed the differ- 
-ential absorption curve. Using this latter method, the influence of scattering 
is greatly diminished, and we have been able to investigate the absorption under 
‘conditions when the interpretation of the measurements is less in doubt. 


§2. EXPERIMENTAL METHOD 


A diagram of the counter arrangement is given in Figure 1. The ccunter 
trays t, m and b each consisted of two counters connected in parallel, and 
‘the three pairs constituted a threefold coincidence arrangement. In addition, 
‘t, m and b were also connected in a fourfold coincidence circuit with the side 
counters S and the bottom counters B, all of which were in parallel. 

The counters t, m, b and S were 30cm. long, the counters B 60cm. in length. 
‘The outside diameter of all the counters was 3-7cm. They were pyrex Geiger-— 
Miller counters filled with argon and alcohol. Lead could be placed between 
‘the counters t and m, and also between mand b. ‘The counters rested on a light 
framework, and the lead consisted of plates about 1cm. in thickness and 8cm. 
in width. Thus the counters m and b were covered by lead, but not the anti- 
coincidence counters S. Between the counters b and the bottom counters B 
‘there was a space sufficient for four lead plates, each of 1.cm. thickness. 

The opening angles of the telescope, 21° and 71° respectively, were large 
enough to give a threefold rate of about 550 counts per hour with 10 cm. Pb between 
the counters. The telescope gave the following information: Particles setting 
-off t, m, b and B were recorded separately as threefold and fourfold coincidences. 
Particles setting off t, m and b, but unable to penetrate the additional 4cm. of 
lead between b and B, were recorded as threefold coincidences only. Side 
-showers might set off t, m, b and one of the S counters and thus give rise to 
simultaneously recorded threefold and fourfold coincidences. Particles pene- 
‘trating t, m and b, but scattered so that they did not penetrate the 4cm. lead, 
might nevertheless set off one of the counters B and thus give rise to a fourfold 
coincidence. Hence a separate registration of anti-coincidences, i.e. threefold 
coincidences unaccompanied by fourfold coincidences, gave the number of 
‘particles penetrating (say) «cm. Pb between the counters t, m and b, but not 
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penetrating (v+4)cm. Pb. This registration would then also exclude some 
effects due to side showers and discriminate against the influence of scattering. 
The recorded threefold coincidences gave the integral absorption curve when 
plotted against different thicknesses of lead, but did not differentiate against 
side showers nor any bias introduced by scattering. 

The counter pairs t, m and b were each connected to the grids of pentodes. 
in a threefold Rossi circuit triggering a thyratron which in its turn operated two 
telephone counters in series. ‘The counter pairs were connected also to three 
other pentodes each, and the counters S and B to a seventh pentode. ‘The latter 
four pentodes were again connected in a fourfold Rossi circuit triggering a 


10cm. 


20cm 


Figure 1. Counter arrangement. 


thyratron which operated a telephone counter and a relay in series. The relay 
when operating short-circuited the second telephone counter of the threefold. 
circuit so that this counter operated only when there was a threefold coincidence: 
unaccompanied by a fourfold and, therefore, registered anti-coincidences. 

The relay system was carefully tested, and the counters were checked daily. 
The resolving time was 10->sec. All readings were reduced to a barometric 
pressure of 30in. Hg (cf. Duperier 1944). An equal number of lead plates was. 
placed between t and m, and m and b respectively, and 4cm. lead was placed 
between b and B, always after the background, i.e. the number of anti-coincidences 
with xcm. Jead between t, m and b and no lead between b and B, had been 
determined. ‘The background remained constant at 2-5 +0-25 counts per hour: 
throughout the experiment. 
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§3. RESULTS 
(i) The Integral Spectrum 


Coincidence counts were taken for thicknesses x of lead varying from 0 to 
26:3cm. No point on the curve was determined with a standard deviation of 
less than +0-5%. The results are tabulated in Table 1. Figure 2 shows the: 


Table 1 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
cm. hr. min 

0-0 209 08 162,853 778 +2:-0 

1:9 190 41 115,906 608 +2:0 

3:9 192 18 113,286 590 +2:0 

8-0 NOS SiO) 93,764 566 +2:0 
10-3 162 48 90,798 558 +2-0 
12-2 230 O1 128,099 558 +1°5 
14:2 100 33 55,407 550 +2°5 
16-2 91 30 48,969 5385 +2°5 
18-2 94 49 49,782 25 +2°5 
20:2 140 38 70,635 503 +2:0 
22-3 94 11 47,031 499 +2°5 
24-3 95 06 46,760 492 +2°5 
26°3 ) sy 33,861 477 +2°5 


(1) Total thickness of lead in layers 1 and 2. (2) Totaltime. (3) Total number of counts. 
reduced to 30 in. Hg pressure. (4) Rate per hour. (5) Standard deviation. 
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Figure. 2. Integral absorption. 
Radius of circle indicates standard deviation. 


number of threefold coincidences per hour as a function of the thickness of the- 
lead absorber. It is seen that there is a rapid decrease to 10cm. Pb, and thence- 
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.a slow drop to 30cm. Pb. From 10 to 13cm. the graph shows distinctly an 
.almost horizontal stretch similar to that found by George and Appapillai. Further- 
more, it can be seen that there may be another change of slope at 22cm. Pb, 
‘but the statistical error is too great for this to be certain; the change of 
‘slope suggested here, however, is of a different character from that described by 
‘Chandrashekhar Atya. 

It will be seen that, in spite of smal] standard deviations (cf. Table 1), our 
measurement of the integral spectrum alone does not contribute much to the 
-elucidation of the information already available from the work of other authors. 

As already described, the general shape of the integral curve is similar to those 
obtained by George and Appapillai and by other authors, in so far as they all show 
-a region of rapid absorption up to about 9cm. Pb, very little absorption between 
‘9 and 13cm. Pb, and then again more rapid absorption (though less than that 
up to 9cm. Pb). There are, however, notable differences which appear if the 
.slopes of the integral curves from say 20cm. Pb onwards, as determined by various 


Table 2 

(1) (2) (3) (4) (3} 
cm. hr. min. 

3-9 46 00 603 nO +0-54 

6:1 128 00 1480 11°58 +0-30 

8-0 236 00 2520 10-69 +0-21 

8°8 402 43 4235 10°51 +0-16 
10-3 1595S 1716 10-74 +0-26 
ey 209 53 DSS) 122, +0-23 
14-2 280 50 3281 11-68 +0-20 
14-8 430 39 5051 11-74 +0-17 
16-2 160 24 1861 11-60 +0-27 


(1) Total thickness of lead in layers 1 and 2. (2) Total time. (3) Number of counts 
~with 4 cm. Pb in layer 3 reduced to 30 in. Hg. (4) Rate per hour. (5) Standard deviation. 


-authors, are compared (Figure 3). ‘These slopes show very large variations, and 
«it is probable that the whole difference arises from the way in which scattering 
affects the result with various geometrical arrangements. 

‘The experiments of Trumpy and Orlin (1943) show that the value of the appar- 
‘ent absorption coefficient can vary by about 100°% according to the geometry 
of the arrangement employed, and the same result may be reached from our 
-comparison of the results of various authors in Figure 3. We conclude, therefore, 
‘that before comparing and interpreting integral absorption curves obtained, by 
direct measurements, a much more thorough investigation must be made of the 
geometry of the actual arrangements. 


(ii) The Differential Spectrum 


We determined the differential spectrum by recording the anti-coincidences, 
‘ie. the number of particles penetrating xcm. of lead, but not (v+4)cm., and 
“plotting it against x. Particles setting off the counter rays t, m and b, but not 
‘penetrating the additional 4cm. lead below the tray b, were recorded as anti- 
coincidences, provided no other counters were set off. It has been explained 
above how our arrangement discriminated against scattered particles, so that our 
determination of the differential spectrum is largely independent of the influence 
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of the geometry in that respect. Hence our differential spectrum is not subject: 
to the same criticism which must be made in the case of methods employed in 
measuring directly the integral absorption curve. 

The differential spectrum is plotted in Figure 4. It will be seen at once that: 
in spite of the larger standard deviation as compared with the integral curve we: 
can extract more definite information from the differential than from the integral. 
curve. 

Consider in particular the minimum at x=9. This value of the abscissa 
corresponds to the interval of 9 to 13cm. Pb of the abscissa of the integral curve.. 
Whereas in the case of the integral curve we are unable to decide whether the. 


100 [- i aes a 
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Percentage of Intensity measured at 20 cm. 


¢ Experimental Results 
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Figure 3. Slopes of integral absorption curves. 


. Determined from meson spectrum (cf. Wilson 1946). 

. Clay and van Gemert (1939). 

Chandrashekhar Aiya (1944). 

. George and Appapillai (1945). 

. Rossi (1933). 

. Auger, Leprince-Ringuet, and Ehrenfest (1936). 

. Clay (1936). 

The experimental results are those of the present authors. 


curve in this region shows a real horizontal ‘“‘plateau’’, i.e. a region of zero. 
absorption, we can gain decisive information from the differential curve: here- 
we can see quite clearly that the minimum does not touch the x axis, but that even 
the lowest ordinate is still 8 particles per hour. 

Hence we conclude that the corresponding part of the integral curve is not: 
a real plateau, but signifies a change of slope only. ‘Therefore, after consideration 
of the differential curve, there is no need to make special assumptions in order 
to interpret the existence of particular effects of that kind. 

The differential curve can be considered as a superposition of two curves,. 
one decreasing from high values for «=0 to almost zero at about x=9, and 
another increasing from zero atx =0 to 9 atx=14. These two component curves, . 
making up our differential curve, can be interpreted as due to the electron spectrum 
and to the meson spectrum respectively: the contribution of the electrons will 
decrease with increasing x, and at x=9 we find only the contribution of cascades. 
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containing few high momentum electrons. The meson component contains 
few particles of low momentum, due to the decay of slow mesons in the atmosphere. 

We can compare our results with the meson spectrum determined by Wilson 
(1946) by means of cloud-chamber experiments. Wilson’s results have been 
confirmed by the counter experiments of Shamos and Levy (1948). These 
authors have determined three points, namely, at 11-2cm. Pb, at 31-6cm Pb, 
and at 31cm. Pb +25-4cm. Fe, and their points Jie on Wilson’s curve within the 
limits of error. 

In the part of our differential curve due to the meson component, the interval 
from x=9 up to about «=16 corresponds to a range in lead from 9cm. Pb up 


Anti-coincidences * 


4H—+—H4 


0 2 4 6 8 10 12 14 16 18 
x cm. of Lead in layers 1+2 
Figure 4. Differential absorption curve. 
* Number of particles per hour penetrating x, but not «+4 cm. Pb. 


(Background of 2:5 per hr. subtracted.) 

to 16+4=20cm. Pb. Using the well-known Rossi—Greisen curves, this corre- 
sponds to a momentum interval ranging from 220 to 360 Mev. approximately. 
The momentum range investigated by us covers, therefore, only a small part 
of the range investigated by Wilson. However, we have sufficient data to repre- 
sent our results on Wilson’s curve by a point, namely the number of mesons between 
220 and 320 Mev., and also to compare the slope of the meson part of our differ- 
ential curve in the neighbourhood of this interval with the slope of Wilson’s 
curve near the corresponding point. 

Wilson gives his results as numbers per momentum interval per 1,000 mesons 
of a momentum >1,000Mev. Our telescope gives the number of particles 
penetrating 30cm. Pb, i.e. of momentum > 500 Mev., as about 450 particles per 
hour, and we can therefore relate our results to Wilson’s without difficulty. 
Relating both results to a total of 1,000 particles in the range >500mey., 
we obtain from our curve in the interval 220 to 320Mmev., for example, 
(16 + 0:8) x 1,000/450 =36 +2 particles per hour. 
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| Relating similarly the slopes of the two curves, we are making no allowance 

°) for the possibility that at x=15, i.e. in the 350 Mev. region, our curve might flatten 
out slightly. A small change of slope here would not show up on Wilson’s 

‘curve. 

In Figure 5 we have plotted Wilson’s spectrum as a dotted line as well as the 
_ point and slope determined by us in the corresponding momentum region. It 

| sis seen that there is good agreement. 


500 1000 2000 


Pp (Mev) 


Figure 5. Point and slope of meson spectrum determined from meson part 
of differential absorption curve. 


Dotted line :—Wilson’s meson spectrum 1946. 


One should expect a slight change of slope in our differential curve in the 
x=15 region, if the change of slope of the integral curve in the corresponding 
region of 20cm. is real. However, we hope to examine this point more closely 
in a further experiment. 
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Momentum Spectrum of the Particles in 
Extensive Air Showers 


By S. M. MITRA anp W. G. V. ROSSER 
The University, Manchester 


Communicated by P. M.S. Blackett; MS. received 11th February 1949 


ABSTRACT. An account is given of experiments on the momentum spectrum of the 
particles in extensive air showers at sea-level. The results are consistent with an integral 

spectrum of the form N(>E) « (E+ E,)~(1+£0°), where EZ, is the critical energy in air. Pene-- 
trating particles are found in some of the denser showers, the ratio of penetrating particles. 

to electrons being (0:8-+40:4)%. 


$1. INTRODUCTION 
HE electronic component of the cosmic radiation at sea-level is due partly 
| to the secondary effects of mesons and partly to the extensive air showers. 
which are initiated by high-energy electrons or photons in the upper 
atmosphere. In this paper we shall be concerned with the part of the electronic: 
component associated with extensive air showers. ‘The main part of the paper 
is an account of the determination of the momentum spectrum of the particles in 
extensive air showers, and of a small number of ionizing penetrating particles. 
which were found in some of the denser showers. 

If it is assumed that the electrons or photons which give rise to the extensive 

showers have an integral energy spectrum of the form 


NSE 6 ei ee (1) 


it is possible in principle to calculate from the cascade theory the form of the- 
spectrum to be expected at sea-level. It has been shown by Rossi and Greisen 
(1941) that if ionization loss and scattering are neglected, the spectrum retains, 
at all depths in the atmosphere, the form given in equation (1). Bhabha and 
Chakrabarty (1943) have shown that if the ionization loss of the particles is taken 
into account the spectrum is again of the form given in equation (1), but the factor 
E+E£,(where £, is the critical energy in air) must be used in place of E. The best 
theoretical value of the exponent y appears to be given by 


y= 1-5. 


A possible way of testing the validity of this expression might appear to be 
the random operation of a cloud chamber with very thin walls. Such an experi- 
ment would, however, fail to distinguish between that part of the electronic 
component at sea-level which comes from knock-on and decay electrons and the: — 
part arising from extensive showers. ‘Though it is necessary to control the cloud 
chamber with a counter arrangement sensitive to extensive showers, it is important 
that no significant bias should be imposed on the spectrum by the control system. 
The most important bias introduced by every counter system is the imposition 
of a “cut-off” for showers of less than a certain minimum density. The effect 
of this type of bias is twofold: (i) to cut off showers of low average density, i.e. 
showers initiated by low energy primaries, and (ii) to cut off the low density 
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region of large showers. In each case the effect on the energy spectrum is to 
decrease the number of low energy electrons recorded relative to the number 
of high energy electrons and, therefore, to decrease the average value of y. The 
minimum density of the showers recorded with the counter arrangement used 
in the present experiment was 50 particles per square metre. 

Another important form of bias is introduced by the presence of solid material 
above the apparatus. Great care was taken in the present experiments to reduce 
this effect as much as possible. The thickness of solid material above the chamber 
was not more than 3gm/cm? made up of light elements, and no particle in the 
chamber was accepted for measurement which had come through more than this 
thickness of matter. This criterion necessitated rejecting particles which made 
more than 60° with the vertical in one plane and 25° with the vertical in the other 
plane. 

Experimental evidence that a fair sample of the particles in extensive air showers 
has been taken will be given in §3, where it is shown that the observed distribution 
of the number of tracks in the cloud chamber agrees closely with the distribution 
calculated from the counter experiments of Daudin (1943) and Cocconi, Loverdo. 
and Tongiorgi (1946a, b). 


§2. EXPERIMENTAL ARRANGEMENT 

The general arrangement of the apparatus was essentially the same as that 
used by Rochester and Butler (1948) to study penetrating showers, except that 
no lead was placed above the chamber (see Figure 2 of their paper). It consisted 
of an electromagnet (Blackett 1936) and a counter-controlled cloud chamber. 
The chamber had an effective collecting area of 150cm? and it was triggered by 
the five-fold coincidence of an array of counters consisting of three trays above 
and two trays below the chamber. Another tray of counters of area 1,700 cm? 
was placed one metre away and coincidences between this tray and the five-fold 
set were indicated by the flash of a small indicator lamp placed in front of the 
chamber, the resolving time of the control circuit being 2 x 10~® sec. 

In order to distinguish between soft and penetrating particles, a lead plate 
3-4cm. thick was placed across the chamber. ‘The chamber, together with the 
small indicator lamp, was photographed through the hollow core of the electro- 
magnet, and only the photographs taken with the indicator lamp on were considered 
in the present experiment. The positions of the tracks above the lead plate in 
the chamber were carefully determined by reprojection. The minimum track 
length for measurements was 6cm. 

The curvatures of the high energy tracks were measured by the null method 
devised by Blackett (1937), viz. by compensating the curvature with a prism; 
and those of the low energy tracks were measured by comparison with a family of 
circles of known curvatures. With a field of 7,500 gauss the maximum detectable 
momentum was 8-4 x 10% ev/c. (Rochester and Butler 1948). 


§3. DENSITY DISTRIBUTION OF THE PARTICLES IN THE SHOWERS 

The work of Cocconi, Loverdo and Tongiorgi (1946a), Daudin (1943), 
Clay (1943) and Chaudhuri (1948) has shown that the distribution of shower 
densities follows a power law of the form 


Lg C18) ENGNG Oa” gs i Neer (3) 


where R(>D) is the rate of showers with a density exceeding D. 
PROC. PHYS. SOC. LXII, 6—A 25 
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Following Chaudhuri (1948) ,the density distribution obtained in the present 
experiment can be compared with the results of Coccon1, Loverdo and ‘Tongiorgi 
by comparing the observed rate of occurrence of showers showing 7 tracks above 
the lead plate with the rate calculated according to the formula 


Rea (1—e-5:P)(1 — e~ SPy — eS \(1 — es) 


(S,D)" dD 
ee ee (4) 


Sle ee. 


where R(n) is the fraction of photographs with tracks, 6 =1-5, Sp is the collecting 
area of the cloud chamber and Sj is the area of the extension tray. Two of the 
trays of the five-fold overlapped completely, and as most of the showers at sea-level 
are nearly vertical, the two trays were considered as one. Only four trays of the 
counter set (S,, S3, S,, S;) were therefore used in the above expression. 

The observed rates are shown in row 2 of Table 1, and the calculated values 
are shown in row 3. It is seen that the observed and calculated values are in 
good agreement. ‘The lead plate introduced a slight bias towards particles which 


Table 1. Density Distribution of Particles in Extensive Air Showers 


No. of particles* .. Se hs 0 1 2 3 5) 
JS Observed 697 245 75 ul 20 
‘Calculated 7200220 OF 20 18 


* Number of particles above the plate in the photograph. 


No. of showers 


multiplied in the plate. However, since the rate of occurrence of particles of 
sufficient energy to multiply in the plate was comparatively low, and since the 
area of the lead plate was small compared with the areas of the bottom counter 
trays, the bias towards events penetrating the lead plate was small. 


The Momentum Spectrum of the Particles 


A total of 474 tracks were selected from 1,048 photographs of extensive air 
showers taken with high and low magnetic fields. While the chamber was run 
with a high field (7,500 gauss) there was a stray field of several hundred gauss 
above the chamber which caused an appreciable loss of low energy particles. 
In order to find what proportion of these particles was lost, an equal number of 
photographs was taken at a lower magnetic field (1,500 gauss) when the stray 
field was negligible. ‘The results are shown in Table 2. It was found that for 
62 particles obtained in the range 1 x 10’ to 5 x 10’ ev/c. with the high field 109 
were obtained with the low field, the numbers above p=5 x 10’ev/c. being 
approximately equal (147 and 156 respectively). 

The corrected momentum distribution of the particles in the extensive air 
showers is shown in 'Table 2, row 4, where the results with low field and high field 
are added together, the number below p =5 x 10’ ev/c. being calculated, however, 
from the low field results only. 

Of the 60 particles with momenta greater than 8 x 108ev/c., 22 particles 
were in the range 8 to 10 x 108 ev/c., and 38 particles had momenta greater than 
LOMevic. 
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tog [(E+E,) <1077] 


Figure 1. 


‘Table 2. Momentum Distribution of the Particles in Extensive . 
Air Showers 


momentum | 6.5 5-10 10-15 15-20 20-30 30-40 40-50. 50-60 60-70 70-80 80 


H with high > 62 38 21 9 10 12 10 7 7 7 26 


Distribution ) 
with low >} 109 34 20 U7 12 6 8 10 8 7 34 
field sl 


| orrected c 
| econ 285 67 22 18 18 17 15 14 60 
of cascade theory. ‘The observed value of y was less than the value of 1-5 given 
in equation (2), due probably to the effects of the angular scattering of the 
\particles and the selection of high density showers by the counter arrangement. 


Ratio of the Penetrating Component to the Soft Component in Extensive 
Air Showers 
It is known that there are penetrating particles associated with extensive air 
showers (e.g. Rogozinski 1944, Cocconi, Loverdo and Tongiorgi 1946 b, Broadbent 
and Janossy 1948, Cocconi and Greisen 1948, Fretter 1948). 


2552, 
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During the present experiment, eight penetrating particles were obtained, and 


of these, three were single, one was accompanied by a single particle in the 


chamber, and the other four were accompanied by anumber of electrons. Some of 
these penetrating particles were probably non-associated mesons, since all tracks 
entering the chamber over a time interval of approximately 0-02 second after the 


expansion appeared contemporary with the counter-controlled tracks. ‘The 
meson flux through the chamber, within the solid angle defined in §1, during — 


0-02 second was 0-005. ‘Thus the mean flux corresponding to all the photographs 
containing no tracks (697) was 3-5; it was therefore concluded that all the pene- 
trating particles not accompanied by other particles in the chamber could be 
accounted for as non-associated mesons. Similarly, since 245 photographs 
contained one track only, the one penetrating particle accompanied by one other 
particle could also be accounted for as a non-associated meson. The other four 
penetrating particles were, however, accompanied by a large number of soft 
particles. Since only 20 photographs’contained more than three tracks, these 
four penetrating particles could not be accounted for as non-associated mesons. 
The momenta of these penetrating particles above and below the plate are given 
in’ Lable 3. 


Table 3 
Momentum of (Above plate 80 12 19 21 
penetrating particle 
(CalOzeviice) Below plate 7-4 11 U7) 19 


Sign of charge of penetrating particle ae = ae i 


It is seen that the loss of energy of each of the particles whilst traversing the 


plate is less than 10°. If the particles were electrons they would have been — 
unlikely to have emerged from the plate unaccompanied by secondaries. More-_ 


over, even if they did so, the probability of the energy loss being less than 10°%, 
was negligible (Heitler 1944). Furthermore, the penetrating particles all tra- 
velled in the same direction as the shower. 

It was therefore concluded that non-electronic particles were present in the 
showers, the number observed being (0-8 + 0-4)°% of the total number of particles. 
This value is consistent with the estimates of other workers. On no occasion 
was more than one penetrating particle observed on a photograph. The fact 
that one of the penetrating particles was negative indicates that some at least 
of the penetrating particles were not protons. ‘This conclusion is consistent 
with the suggestion of Cocconi, Cocconi and Greisen (1949) that there are jz-mesons 
present in extensive air showers in air. 
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The Effect of External Quenching on the Life of 
Argon-Alcohol Counters 


By H.-ELLIOTY 
The University, Manchester 


Communicated by P. M. S. Blackett; MS. received 18th February 1949 


ABSTRACT. A simple multivibrator for eliminating multiple discharges in argon—alcohol 
counters is described. This circuit has been used successfully in cosmic-ray intensity 
recording equipment requiring a high degree of stability. It is shown that the increase in 
counter life which is observed when a multivibrator of this kind is used is probably due to 
‘quenching of the discharge before it has spread the full length of the counter wire. 


§1. INTRODUCTION 


“¥ N the course of experiments using large numbers of commercially produced 
li argon—alcohol counters, difficulty was experienced because of the large per- 

centage of multiple discharges and a tendency towards instability which 
developed after a few months of continuous operation. In addition, the life 
of the counters was very short, amounting on the average to about six months’ 
¥ operation, after which it was necessary to refill them with fresh argon and alcohol. 

These counters had an effective length of 60cm. and a diameter of 4cm.; 
the cathodes were of copper foil and the anodes of tungsten wire. They were 
filled with a mixture of argon (11cm. Hg) and alcohol (15cm. Hg). ‘The 
background counting rate was about 15 per second. 

In an effort to improve the performance of these counters a single-stroke 
multivibrator was used for suppressing the multiple discharges. A multi- 
vibrator has also been used by Putman (1948) for this purpose. In addition 
to an improvement in plateau slope and stability, it soon became evident that 
there was an appreciable increase in counter life, and it therefore seemed worth 
while to investigate the action of the multivibrator more thoroughly. 


§2. EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 
Multivibrator circuits of varying degrees of complexity have been used by 
many workers for quenching the discharge in non-self-quenching counters and 
are described in the literature (Getting 1938, Lewis 1942, Maier Leibnitz 1948). 
The circuit of the multivibrator used here is shown in Figure 1. When an 
ionizing particle produces a discharge in the counter a negative voltage pulse 
appears across the 220 kQ resistance which initiates the usual trigger action 
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This operation drops the voltage across the counter by about 200 volts. This 


fall in potential reduces the field below threshold and the discharge ceases. ‘The 


time constants of the circuit are such that the potential of the counter anode is 
held below threshold for 1-5 milliseconds, which allows the positive ions to reach 


the cathode before the anode potential rises again. Any secondary electrons 


which may be produced cannot therefore cause any further discharge. 


Figure 1. 


Since it seemed likely that the increase in life was connected with a decrease 


in the extent of the discharge, due to the quenching action of the multivibrator, — 


measurements were made of the quantity of electricity QO passing through the 
counter during a discharge. ‘These measurements were made by partially 
discharging a 0-96 F. condenser through the counter and recording the number 
of pulses for a given fall in potential across the condenser, correction being made 
for the finite leakage resistance of the condenser itself. 


§3. EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

Measurements of Q were made for two counters of the same type (60cm. x 
4cm.). Figure 2(A) shows QO plotted against counter voltage for one of these 
counters, which was operated with a 200,000-ohm series resistance but no multi- 
vibrator. Figure 2(B) shows QO as a function of voltage for the same counter but 
operated with a multivibrator. 

The multivibrator shown in Figure 1 was developed for use in a cosmic-ray 
intensity recorder which incorporated trays of ten counters connected in parallel, 
each counter being connected to its own multivibrator. In order to prevent 
mutual interaction, the multivibrators were not adjusted for maximum sensitivity. 
Figure 2(C) shows the effect of increasing the sensitivity of the multivibrator 
(by reducing the cathode bias resistance from 6-8 kQ to 4-0kQ). Similar results. 
were obtained for the second counter. 

It is clear from the results of these measurements that QO is reduced when the 
counter is externally quenched, the reduction being greater for the more sensitive 
multivibrator. 

§4. DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

Hodson (1948) has used a multivibrator for decreasing the dead time of a 

counter by reversing the anode potential. At the time, this decrease in dead time 
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was interpreted as being due to positive ion collection at the anode, but later measure- 
ments showed that a reduction in effective dead time was still observed if a 250-volt 
negative pulse of 10 microsecond duration was applied to the’ counter wire. 
Positive ion collection could not occur under these conditions, and it was suggested 
by Sherwin that the application of a negative pulse prevented the discharge from 
spreading the full length of the counter. Further measurements by Hodson 
(unpublished) and by Smith (1948) have confirmed this interpretation. 

The reduction in Q when the counter is used with a. multivibrator is a further 
indication that the discharge is being limited in this way. The reduction in Q 
as shown in Figure 2 indicates that the discharge is limited to roughly a quarter 
of the total length of the counter, depending on the sensitivity of the multivibrator 
and the counter voltage. It should be possible to reduce the extent of the dis- 
charge still further by quenching with a more sensitive multivibrator, using two 
pentodes. A double triode valve has been used here in order to economize in 
valves and components. 
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Figure 2. 


It is not clear what factors determine the life of a counter, but whether it be 
dissociation of the alcohol molecules or some surface effect on the cathode or anode 
it is clear that, if the discharge is confined to part of the counter only, there should 
be an increase in counter life. Measurements of the velocity of spread of the 
discharge along counter wires (Hill and Dunworth 1946) give values of the order 
of 10cm. per microsecond. If, for example, the anode potential of a 60-cm. 
counter is reduced to threshold in 1 microsecond, then the discharge will have 
spread some distance which will be less than 20cm. (10cm. in each direction) 
before being extinguished. Under these conditions it seems reasonable to expect 
the counter life to be increased by a factor of at least three. 

As a further check on this interpretation Q was measured when the counter 
was stimulated by y-rays passing through (a) the middle of the counter, (b) the 
end of the counter. Under conditions (a) the discharge can spread along the: 
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wire in both directions, whereas in (b) it can spread in one direction only. When 
the counter operates without a quenching pulse the discharge will spread to the 
full length of the counter for both (a) and (b) and Q should be the same for both 
conditions. When a quenching pulse is applied, however, the discharge will 
spread further under condition (a) than under condition (4), and consequently 
O should be greater when y-rays pass ees the middle than when they pass 
through the end. 

Measurements were made on two counters with quenching pulses applied 
to their anodes, and in each casea significant decrease in Q was observed when the 
y-rays passed through the end of the counter. Measurements were also made 
on the counters when operated without quenching and, as expected, there was 
no significant difference in Q as measured under conditions (a) and (b). The 
results of these measurements are given in the Table. 


Values of O for Different Operating Conditions 


Counter 1 Counter 2 
No external External No external External 
quenching quenching quenching quenching 
y-rays | 
through > 3:17+0-06*10-® 1-47+0-01 x 10-9 || 4-51-+0-03 x 10-® 1:04+0-02 x 10 
middle J 
y-rays ) 
through > 3:22+0-04 x 10-® 0-87-+0-02 x 10-°|| 4-51+0:03 x 10-*® 0:63 +0-01 x 10° 
end 


Multivibrators of the type described above have been used in cosmic-ray 
intensity recording equipment in these laboratories since the middle of 1947 
and have brought about a marked improvement in the stability and life of the 
argon—alcohol counters used in the recorder. In order to obtain information, 
in a reasonable time, about the performance of counters operated in this way for 
prolonged periods, one counter, selected at random, was stimulated by means of a 
y-ray source so that it counted at a rate of 520 per second. This is about 35 times 
its normal background rate of 15 persecond. The counter was operated at 75 volts 
above threshold. Initially the plateau slope of this counter was 0-02% per volt, 
but this gradually increased to 0-10% per volt after approximately 3 x 10° counts. 

The length of the plateau remained very nearly the same (200.v.) during this 
period, but the background rate rose sharply after 2-7 x 10° counts, and the useful 
life of this counter was therefore approximately 2:7 x 10® counts, which corre- 
sponds to approximately 6 years’ operation at the normal background rate. 
Assuming that the life of a counter depends on the total number of particles 
counted, we might expect a counter of this type to last for approximately 6 years 
without suffering any serious deterioration when used for counting cosmic rays. 

This increase in life appears to be greater than might be expected from the 
measurements of Q, but it must be remembered that the elimination of multiple 
discharges alone will increase the life since each ionizing particle passing through 
the counter produces one discharge only. In addition, a counter which is 
unusable without external quenching because of multiple discharges will often 
operate quite satisfactorily with a multivibrator. Because of this a counter 
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which would normally be supposed to have reached the end of its life can continue 
sto perform satisfactorily if used with a quenching multivibrator. The observed 
increase in life must be due to a combination of these three effects. 


§5. CONCLUSION 
The increase in life of argon—alcohol counters which has been observed 
| when these counters have been used with a single-stroke multivibrator appears 
| ‘to be due to the extinction of the discharge before it has spread the full length 
of the counter and to the suppression of multiple discharges. Under the most 
3} favourable conditions described the discharge appears to be limited to about one- 
quarter of the total length. Measurements made on a counter of length 60cm. 
and diameter 4. cm. indicate that such a counter has a life of about 2-7 x 10° counts. 
In addition to this increase in lifetime, further advantages in using a simple 
— multivibrator of this kind are: (a) the slope of the counter plateau is reduced because 
of the suppression of multiple discharges ; (6) the counter dead time is determined 
-by the time constants of the multivibrator and is, therefore, virtually independent 
-of counter voltage. 
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ABSTRACT. ‘The absorption of nucleons passing through any number of nuclei is: 


calculated with due consideration of all fluctuations of energy loss. For the probability 
w(e, E) de for an energy loss e by a nucleon with energy E hitting a nucleon at rest, a law of 
the form w de=w(e/E) de/E is assumed, a law suggested by meson theory and Bremsstrahlung.. 


It is shown that, with a primary spectrum, following a power law, the absorption is strictly 
exponential for any thickness of the absorber and for all energies of the nucleons, apart from 


small deviations at low energies due to the latitude cut-off. This agrees well with recent 


experimental results. "The experiments also permit some conclusions about the shape of the 
function zw, and it is shown that w must be a fairly broad distribution extending up to «/E=1, 
possibly favouring, but not to a very large extent, low values of </E. ‘The average energy 
loss of a fast nucleon hitting a nucleon at rest is determined by the experiments within very 
narrow limits. [he conclusions that can be drawn about w, the total cross-section for meson 
production and the average energy loss are all compatible with the theory of Hamilton, 
Heitler and Peng, in its later version. 


Sia NER © Dien LON 


HE absorption of the fast cosmic ray nucleons which are capable of pro-- 


ducing small or large penetrating showers has recently been measured 

throughout the whole atmosphere by various authors using various experi- 
mental arrangements for recording different sized showers. It has been found 
(Braddick and Hodson (private communication), Wataghin 1947, George and 
Jason 1947, 1948, Tatel and Van Allen 1948, Tinlot 1948a, b, Rossi 1948, 
Bernardini, Cortini and Manfredini 1948), that the absorption is exponential 
with the same absorption coefficient of about 100 gm/cm?, independent of the 


thickness of the absorber (up to a thickness of 1,000 gm/cm? = whole atmosphere): 
and of the arrangement. ‘The effective mean free path of 100 gm/cm? in air is. 


twice that to be expected if the cross-section for absorption per nucleus is the 
geometrical one. 

At first sight one is tempted to interpret these findings as follows: (i) the 
absorption is catastrophic: the nucleons lose so much energy in a single nuclear 


hit that they are no longer capable of producing further mesons; (ii) the cross-- 


section for such a hit is half the geometrical cross-section; one might, indeed, 
expect exponential absorption only, if the nucleons are absorbed in a single hit. 


However, the comparatively small cross-section of only half the geometrical. 


one is not very likely to be true. ‘The transition curve of penetrating showers 
favours a larger cross-section, and cases have been observed where one nucleon 
creates two penetrating showers in succession. So we conclude that the primary 
nucleons are capable of penetrating on the average through two air nuclei, and 
the question arises whether we can then account for the purely exponential 
absorption. 


We shall consider the problem here in a fairly general way, taking into consi-- 
deration all the fluctuations of energy loss. These are due to the following 


. 
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causes: (1) In passing through a nucleus the length of path (and therefore the 
number of nucleons hit) can range from 0 to d,, where d, is the diameter of the 
nuclei, and there will be a certain probability for a length of path between these 
two limits. (ii) The nucleon may pass through any number of nuclei and there 
will be a probability for hitting a specified number of nuclei. (iii) In hitting a 
single nucleon the primary nucleon with energy E may lose any energy «=0...E 
through meson production, and there will be a certain probability w(e, E) de 
for a specified energy loss. 

While the fluctuations (i) and (ii) are due to statistical and geometrical causes, 
w(e,) should be taken from a theory of meson production. Since, however, 
any such theory suffers from many uncertainties, we investigate the problem here 
in a more phenomenological way: in the present paper we shall assume a simple 
model for w and assume that w depends on «/E only: 


w(eB)=0 (5) 5. Fe (1) 


A consequence of (1) is that the total cross-section for meson production is 
independent of FE and the average energy loss proportional to FE: 


ff é\ de “ = de ; 
i w (5) Be = const. ; |, ew #) FH ~ const. 1 Re Sean (1’) 


In a later paper we hope to investigate also other cases, for instance w=w(e), 
independent of F, etc. 

A theory of meson production has been put forward by Hamilton, Heitler 
- and Peng (1943) and improved by Janossy (1943) and Heitler and Walsh (1945). 
The result is that the most essential parts of the cross-section fall into the class. 
(1), (1’), and the constants in (1’) could be determined within certain limits, the 
uncertainty being a factor 4 or so (see §4). We shall be able to determine the 
constants from experiment to some extent, and it will be seen that they are 
compatible with the predictions of the theory. Moreover, something can also be 
concluded about the shape of w(e/F); further, this conclusion agrees qualitatively 
with the theory. 

The original theory was developed before the discovery of the 7-meson. 
It is now clear that the theory should be applied to 7-mesons, but not to ».-mesons, 
and also probably to 7-mesons (mass 700-1,000). Furthetmore, it has been 
assumed that there occur ‘‘ transverse”? mesons with a short life whose decay is 
responsible for the soft component. ‘The rdéle of this type of meson may be taken 
over by any short-lived meson that decays into photons or electrons. «¢ in 
(1), (1’) includes, of course, all types of meson produced, charged and neutral, 
whether long- or short-lived. 

Furthermore, we shall assume a power law for the primary spectrum of nucleons. 
This is well justified on many experimental grounds. We shall then show that 
this spectrum is reproduced after passage through any thickness of material 
while the total intensity decreases exponentially. This is true for all energies 
above the latitude cut-off, while for smaller energies certain deviations from the 
power spectrum and the exponential absorption arise. ‘These deviations are of 
no importance for European or American latitudes because nucleons which are 
capable of producing mesons in appreciable numbers must anyhow possess. 
energies close to or larger than the European cut-off energy. 
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§2. THE FLUCTUATIONS OF. THE LENGTH OF NUCLEAR PATH 
We assume the nuclei to be spheres of diameter 
Ajsd 108A co et a! eee (2) 
For oxygen dy =7:5 x 10-!cm., and the geometrical cross-section is 


DS 4AX 10? emir a Wien eae (2') 


“This corresponds to a mean free path of 50gm/cm®. The average number of — 


collisions with nuclei when passing through a thickness 6 gm/cm? is 
D=ln@ios wut ie.) 9 3 lah Cee (ee) 


where 7 is the number of nuclei per gram. 

We denote by Xd, the total length of path which the fast nucleon passes 
through nuclear matter. X is thus the length of path in units of the nuclear 
_ diameter. We require the probability P(@, X)dX for X to lie in the interval dX 
when the nucleon traverses @gm/cm? of material. 

The probability for hitting altogether p nuclei is fexp(—p)}p?/p! ‘Thus, 
writing P,,(6, X) for the probability of a length of path X when it is known that 
actually p nuclei are. hit, we have 


PO, X)= y = {exp(—B)} ae Pe ae, (3) 


Consider now the kth eae with a nucleus. The probability that the — 


length of path through the nucleus is x, is CEL OS on purely geometrical 
grounds, 2x,dx,. Thus, 


P(X) AX = cll 2PM Movin Mp AR Ahan Ake 4) 
Oe Saari Oe, el py rn ARS 


The integral can be worked out in terms of polynomials, but this is very cumber- — 


some, and the result appears in different analytical forms according to the intervals 
in which X lies. Instead we introduce the Laplace-transform of P,,: 


LP y= [oe e* P(X) dX = 2" rae ree (5) 


Actually only values X <p contribute to the integral. Introducing (5) into (3), 
we obtain for the Laplace-transform of P(6, X): 


Ca | : ew P(O, X)dX =exp{—Pf)}. see (6) 
ee 1—(1+A)e~* 
fQ)=1-2 | xe-* de=1 oa ee (6’) 


f(A) has no singularity at A=0; the pace is 
7s " 
fA)=s see ee eee oe (6”) 
Thus f(0) =0 and | P(6, X)dX=1. P(@, X) is therefore properly normalized. 
0 


f(A), together with its first and second derivatives, is given in the Table. 
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A fA) five 0) A FQ) fO2 f'O 
—1:0 —1-00000 1:43656 —1-1269 —Q-5 —0-40511 0:97443 —0-7483 
—0:9 —0-86183 1:32839 —1-0378 —-0:-4 —0O-:31131 0:90255 —0-6900 
—0-8 —0-:73404 1:22876 —0-9560 —0:3- —0:22442 0:83627 —0-6364 
—0:7 —0:61581 1-13697 —0-8809 —-0:2. —0:14389 0:77518 —0-5866 
—0:6 —0°50640 1:05239 —0-8118 —0-1 —0-:06924 0:71880 —0-540, 

0-0 0:00000 0:-66667 —Q0-5000 0-5 0:27837 0:-46041 —0-3363. 

0-1 0-06424 0:61860 —0-465 0-6 0:32277 0:42806 —0-:3109 

0:2 0:12385 0:57425 —0:4265 0:7 0:36406 0:39815 —0-2876. 

0-3 0-17919 0:53326 —0:3938 0°8 0:40248 0:-37049 —0-2660 : 

0-4 0-23060 0:-49540 —0-3639 0:9 0:43823 0:34489 —0-2462 


1:0 OeWls2 Og Oxy 1-6 062885. 0:21156 ~—0:1443= 
tell O25 025302997 jee ODO ike 0:64930. 0:19766 —0-1339° 
fe2 0-53143  0:27897 —01954 1:8 0-66842 0:18476 —0-1219 

ilies Osa Oe2q05 — Deiksitil tee 068629 0-17273) 0-154 

ee 0°58350" 0°24271 —0-1678 2:0 0-70300 0-16166 —0-1072 

if) 0:60696 0:22655 —0-1556 


-10 5 7 


30 25 20 1S 10 5 0 
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Figure 1. The probability P(@, X) for a path length X in nuclear matter. p-=20 (sea level). 


Although, for the actual calculation of the absorption, we shall only require- 
the Laplace-transform L,(P),-the distribution P(#, X) is also of some interest. 
We have, according to the theory of Laplace transformations, 


P(6, X)= if ee expAX—-PfQ)}dr a. (7) 


Since f(A) has no singularity except at infinity, \’ can be chosen arbitrarily. 
Equation (7) can be worked out approximately by the saddle-point method. The- 
position of the saddle-point Ap is given by 


Rihe Be Vor a Mears =. cue (8a) 


Expanding the exponent in (7) up to the order of (A—A))? and using (8a) we- 
may identify X’ with Ay and obtain 
1 


P(O, X) = [npF Awl xP [Pirof’o) fo) 5}. sees (86) 
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(8a) and (8b) are a parameter representation for P(@, X) in terms of Ay. In 
Figure 1 we have plotted P(@, X) for p=20, 1.e. the distribution to be expected 


near sea level. 
From (6) we can also obtain directly the average of X and X*. We find 


= | ” XP(6, X)dX = { “ fin 1,(P)| mE) e (9a) 
0) A=0 

0° 

cxe> AL CX >t 1a 


(Note that X and p are dimensionless.) 


In L(P)} oe ee (9b) 


A=0 


§3. THE DIFFUSION IN HOMOGENEOUS NUCLEAR MATTER | 


Having obtained the probability distribution for the length of path in nuclear 
matter, we now consider the diffusion of nucleons through homogeneous nuclear 
matter. Let S(E,X)dE be the number of nucleons with energy E after having 
traversed a thickness X of nuclear matter. S(E, 0) is the primary spectrum . 
and is given. Let @(c, F)de be the cross-section per nucleon for production of 
any type of meson, so that the total energy lost is «. « thus includes the recoil _ 
energy of the nucleon originally at rest. Let N be the number of nucleons — 
per cm® in homogeneous nuclear matter. When the primary nucleon passes — 
through the thickness dX, the probability for an energy loss « is, therefore, 


w(e, E)dedX =Nd,®(c, E)dedX; Pe ie) 


X is measured in units of dy, wde is dimensionless. S(E£, X) follows now the 
diffusion equation (see also note added in proof, p. 385) 


OS(E, X) 


0x = —a(E)S(E, X)+| S(E’, X)w(E’ —E, E’) dE’, 


r co 
E 


‘The first term of (11) describes the decrease of intensity of nucleons with energy E 
losing any amount of energy, the second term the increase of intensity through 
nucleons having originally the higher energy E’ and losing the amount E’ — E. 

If the solution of (11) is found, the energy spectrum of nucleons after having 
traversed a thickness 6 of the absorber is evidently 


SE h)= i SEU Cd ee (12) 
( 


where P is the function determined in § 2. 
In order to solve (11) we now make the more specific assumption: w(e, £) 
shall be of the form 
e\ de 
w(o,B)de=w (5) &, Nomen (13) 


and thus the cross-section shall depend on the ratio «/E only. This is a law similar 
to that for Bremsstrahlung by electrons but is very different from the law for 
ionization loss. It follows from (13) that a(#)=a=const. and that the average 
energy loss € is given by (1’). It is very likely that, for meson production, some 
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4 law similar to (13) will hold, and, indeed, theory (Hamilton, Heitler and Peng 
| 1943, Heitler 1945, Heitler and Walsh 1945) also suggests to it.* We discuss 
| the particular form of w(e/E) derived from that theory in § 4. 
Accepting (13), the diffusion equation (11) can be written 


aS(B, X) _ “ i eee 
: ay ak = —aS(B,X)+ | SE +<, Xo (gin) ge. esetea (14) 
i (14) can be solved generally by a Mellin transformation. We put 
{ SEAS X)dB= MX ss. (15) 
i Multiplying (14) by E+ and integrating over E, we have 
| eaeeO SEX) n0M,(X) 
s-1 at 
I a ae ae (152) 
i and 
Pree (a : = de _ 
["e | S+<X)e (a) Pe = M(DW yeaa (153) 
) with 
: rl 
Wee | m(z\(laezy ide. reese (16) 
0 


_.s must have a real part sufficiently large for (16) to exist. If w(z) is regular for 
| 2-1, then the real part of s, Re(s), must be positive. On the other hand w(z) 
@ may have a singularity at s=1 but must be integrable, and, therefore, Re(s)> 1 
@ is always sufficient. 


Introducing (15a) and (158) into (14) we obtain the transformed equation 
fee es eA) SS AGA, ot Asn. (17) 
The transformed equation for s=1 has direct physical meaning: W,=a, thus 
ean Like SAC om | ” S(E, X)dE; 


0 


7 this equation expresses the conservation of the total number of particles. 
The solution of the transformed equation is given by 


M XNeM (Ovexp aa = W JX tie SE i. (18) 


M,(0) can be obtained from the initial condition 


M,(0) = [ie POSURO\UE. 0 eens (19) 
0 
| For S(£, 0) we may now well assume a power law (normalized to 1): 
(i, 4 
\ Bye” ESE; 
SERS i ee (20) 
0 E<£,. 


* Compare in particular the formulae in Heitler (1945). 
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E, is the latitude cut-off energy. The value of y, derived from the latitude: 


effect of energy flow, is about 1-5. This gives, by (18), 


mee s-1 ae On 
M,(9) vesmien Re(s)<y +1. es (21) 


The condition Re(s)<y +1 is required to make (19) convergent and is compatible 


with Re(s)>1. Applying the inverse Mellin transformation to (17), we find 


il So tio y Eo s ? > 
= Eo WN de Soe 22 
S(E, X) sams, soi (@) exp {—(a—W,)X} ds. (22) 


1 <sy<y +1. 
The limits for s) are taken so as to conform with the above conditions for Re(s).. 


We first consider the case E>Ep, i.e. energies larger than the cut-off energy. 
The quantity a— W, has now always a positive real part. Hence, for E>Ep, 


the integrand of (21) vanishes sufficiently rapidly for sco and the path of integra- 


tion can be pa ie and deformed into a circle round the poles=y+1. Then 


S(E, X)= the exp {—(a— W,4.)X} = S(E, 0) exp {—(a—W, 1) X}. 
ip.) See (23 


That (23) is the solution of (14) can also be checked directly, by insertion. We 


see that (i) the primary spectrum is reproduced at any depth, and (11) the absorption 
is exponential. 

So far (23) refers to a passage through homogeneous nuclear matter. To 
find S(£, 6) for a given thickness of the absorber we have to apply (12), using for 
P the results of §2. Since S(£, X) varies exponentially, it is just the Laplace- 
transform of P(#, X) which occurs. From (6), (6’), (12) we get 


SEO SCE VERE E e ae ee eee (23) 
Re S(H. B= S(B()exp(—end, (ON), Nea We ee (23) 
Vee ENG yuo a= | Peles ane (23.) 


f(A) is given by (6’). For E>E, the problem is now completely solved, as soom 
as S(E, 0), i.e. y and w(«/E) are given. We see that also S(E, 0) decreases expon- 
entially with an effective absorption coefficient nD, f(A) and that the power spectrum 
~E-“* dE is reproduced at any depth. 

The physical meaning of f(A) is now also clear: it is the reciprocal of the 


effective number of nuclear collisions, before the nucleon disappears (i.e. becomes. 


ineffective for meson production). 


§4. COMPARISON WITH EXPERIMENTS AND THE THEORY OF 
MESON PRODUCTION 


According to the experimental findings the effective mean free path is. 
~100 gm/cm? in air and, since n®,~50 gm/cm?, the experimental value of f(A) is 


S(Nexp = is 0- , 
From the Table we find that 


=(a a W,,.. exp = 1S Caan eC es aes (24) 
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To interpret this result we express the cross-section in natural meson units 
(f/uc)?. For a meson mass 1 =286m, which corresponds to the mass of the 
a-meson (fi/4c)? = 1-8 x 10-26 cm?, thus: 


ws - (2) (9). 


In a and W,,, , we can then split off the factor 


2 
Nd, (=) =U-9>rforoxygen.) ¢-3 | Tease (25) 
[lL 
} (24) is therefore equivalent to 
1 
[ o@)-G-aylde=115 ((e=eB) (26) 
0 


From this relation we can now draw some conclusions about the shape of 4(¢/E). 
We can best do that by considering a variety of shapes of the type 


re) pte CUE ene ee oe | ete (27) 
Varying « and f, all sorts of possible, and reasonable, curves are obtained, favouring 
either small (large 8) or large (small 8) energy losses, and the true law, if it can 
be at all represented by a function of «/E only, can probably well be approximated 
by (27). ‘The case B< —1 must be excluded, otherwise the total cross-section 
would diverge. Even the case 8 <0 is unlikely, because so far no known law of 
energy loss favours high energy losses so strongly. The total cross-section (in 
units (%/we)?) is 
a 


1 1 a 
a Pi Me tc 
| #@)as gat=k and oe side = eye tats (28) 
Now it is inconceivable, on physical grounds, that k is much larger than the 
cross-section corresponding to the range of nuclear forces, i.e. 7(h/uc)?. We 


can therefore say that «/(8+1)<4, approximately. Now the experimental 
relation (26) gives 


oy 


e115 29 
(Bre +741) ee 
or, inserting y=1°-5, 3s = = OM See on eee (299) 


Thus f cannot be too large, and this means that although small energy losses are 
_ favoured (as they are in all cases where the law of energy loss is known), high 
_ energy losses are comparatively frequent, roughly as in the case of Bremsstrahlung. 
- The numerical figures in (29’) must, of course, not be taken too literally, but it 


I is safe to say that 6 cannot be larger than 3, and is probably less. 


The average energy loss follows also from (28): 


: (< pe Sdiaviad (4) | (30) 
= {| — oS (| — Tyee Titers sine 
; a I, me pe . 
a 
ONS Merman yaaa 
(B+ 1)(B +2) 
Comparing this with (29), we see that 
145 8-225 
= = 0-96 —0-77, 
Cais B+2 0-96 —0-7 
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as B ranges from 0 to o. Thus the mean energy loss 1s practically deternaned 
within narrow limits from the experiments alone. ‘This can be seen also directly 
from (26), because 1 —(1— 2)” is not very different from z. 

The unit (//c)? was introduced for dimensional reasons only; what follows 
from the experiment is, of course, the numerical value of the energy loss. ‘This, 
as derived from the experiment, can be stated as being (per collision with one 
nucleon) 


-B 
=| @(c, E)ede=E(1-6+0-3)10-%%cm?, i... (30’) 
0 


This result, of course, holds only if the assumed law w=w/(e/£) is valid. 

Finally we compare our more phenomenological results with the theory of 
meson production (Heitler 1945, Heitler and Walsh 1945). The main contri- 
bution to meson production follows indeed a cross-section of the form ¢(</F)d(e/E), 
with less important contributions of the form ¢(c) de independent of E. When 
the more complicated formulae (Heitler 1945) are plotted, it is seen that they 
agree fairly well with a form (27) with B~2. (Indeed, the most important terms _ 
of ¢ are (1—«/E)?.) This agrees with the condition (30). The total cross- | 
section and the average energy loss are given by Heitler (1949) for a meson mass 
Bo ease 


E h, \2 5) 
[ Slo E)de~ (4) k, k=4-18, 
-“ 0 


{. a AB) ae ({,) Bs 7=09-4, | 


The rather wide range for the constants is due to an uncertainty of the lower limit 
of the impact parameter, but obviously, from what was said above, the lower, 
rather than the upper, figure must be accepted if the total cross-section is not to 
be unphysically large. Itis clear that all this is well compatible with the conclusions 
derived from experiment, and in particular the value for o, which could be deter- 
mined from experiments directly, agrees well with the theoretical prediction. 
The value of k, however, does not follow from the experiments alone but requires 
a knowledge of 8. If we accept for instance B =2, it is clear that we should also 
get the theoretical value for k, because the theoretical formulae are close to B =2. 
In fact (29) gives R~ 3:5. 

All the above conclusions hold only with the provision that a law ¢(</E)d(e/E) 
is valid. ‘The validity of such a law can hardly be deduced yet from the experi- 
ments, and it remains to be seen whether different laws for the energy loss can also 
account for the experiments. 


§5. EFFECTS FROM THE LATITUDE CUT-OFF 


The results of the previous sections (§§3 and 4) hold only for E>E,. For 
European latitudes Ey =3-10°% ev., and energies Jess than this limit are probably of 
little importance for meson production. ‘This will not beso for the equator, and we 
therefore investigate now the solution (21) for E<E,). We assume, as before, 


* The constant k refers to charged mesons only, whereas o includes, of course, neutrettos. 
k should therefore be multiplied by 3/2. On the other hand, for the total cross-section some 
contribution from low energy mesons is included which does not follow the w(«/F) d(e/E) law, and 
which contributes to the energy loss only in a lower order in E, but makes k bigger by a factor 2. 
For a fair comparison with the assumed a(1—/E)8 law we should therefore multiply & by a factor 3/4, 
which is evidently of no importance. 
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| w(s)=a(1—2)*, W,=a/(B +s), R=a/(8 +1). S(E,X) is thus given by (22) and 
t , 59 can be chosen in the interval —B<sy<y+1. As E<E,, the integrand 
» vanishes for s+— oo and, therefore, the path of integration can be completed to 
| the left and deformed to a small circle round s= — B. This procedure gives for 
i iS(E, X ) a series in terms of Bessel functions of imaginary argument. However, 
| the series converges only slowly, and as we are primarily interested in S(E, 8) 
) rather than in S(Z, X), we do not give the explicit expression. 

| We obtain S(E @) by introducing (22) into (12), thus 


Re a)=5 rae |. P(0,X)aX [" (3) eat Seen es ern 


aA ah oh y-s+l 


! Reversing the order of integration in (32) we obtain with the help of (6), 


if Sotto E \s ah y 
SA a Ae ic “(@) exp {—Pfa—W,)) ds, vse. (33) 
—B<s<y+1;  p=n®)?. 


) The integrand of (37) tends towards co when s approaches either —B or y +1 
1 from the inside of this interval. Therefore the integrand must have a minimum 
} on the real axis in the interval — 8 <s<y +1, and thus the integral can be approxi- 
§ mated by the saddle-point method. To do this, we write in the usual way 


E(s)=s In — pf(a— W,) —In(y +1-s) 


fSotto 


4 and S(E, 6) = — | exp {E(s)} ds. 
So—40 


27k y 


¥ We choose sy so as to make =(sy) a minimum on the real axis; this gives 


2 pe 1 

pe a =—p f'(a-—W,)- aes S=Sqg Rictereters (34) 
—B<sy<y+tl 

exp {E(s9)} 6 

q and S(E, 0) = ETE TES tn Les (34’) 


4 ‘The equations (34) and (35) give a parametric representation of S(Z, @). 
We note that for a given ratio E,/E>1, for sufficiently large p (dW,/ds <0) 


Eo _34Ws Wij 
Ins <—p 7 (NOS US ieee Ae Weer ners. (35) 


For such large values of p (34) can only be satisfied by values of sy approaching 
y+1. Introducing y+1—s)=s', we see that s’ will be small for sufficiently 
i large p. Developing in powers of s’, we find as the result of a short calculation 


é 


fs) 
SE, O\=y (By Sigg (i tterms of orders)... (36) 


The factor e/4/(277) =1-08 is nearly unity, and thus we see that for values of E 
} and p such that (35) with s=y +1 is satisfied, the spectrum is simply a continuation 
| of the power spectrum which is exactly valid above E). 

26-2 
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For 8 =2, y=1-5 the condition for (36) to be valid is In (Ey/E) <0-15p. Thus | 
at p =20 (sea level), the power spectrum just starts to extend below Ey. 
That the power spectrum should extend below E, for very large values of p p> 
is obvious, as the primaries below the cut-off EZ) must cease to be effective at — 
sufficiently large depth. Thus (36) can be regarded as a test for the accuracy 
of the saddle-point method. It appears thus that the error of this method for 
large p amounts to the deviation of e/4/(27) from unity, i.e. to about 8% ; 
We have evaluated the integral spectrum . 
I 


, 


7 


T(E, 6) = | - S(E, 0)dE 


by the saddle-point method for B=1, 2 and p=10, 20,30. The results for f =2. 
are shown in a double logarithmic plot in Figure 2. HF 


log T (E,0) 


0 : a3 -2 
log EVE, log E/E, 
Figure 2. Latitude effect of nucleons at Figure 3. Latitude effect. Ratio of 
various depths. J7(E, @) is the total intensities T/T) for D=20 (sea 
number of nucleons with energy level) and B=1, 


above FE, T)(E, 0) <straight lines) is 
the intensity when no latitude cut-off 
exists. B=2. pD=O is the primary 
spectrum. 


In order to show more clearly the effect of the cut-off energy Ey we have 
also plotted T(E, 0)/T)(Z, 0) in Figure 3 for p=20, B=1, 2. 


T(E, 0) = (Eo/E)’ exp {— pf} 
is the extended integral power spectrum. 

We see from the graphs that T(E, 6)/T)(E, @)=0-9 if evaluated by the saddle- — 
point method for E=E,. ‘Thus the method involves an error of about 10%, just 
as . ek case considered above. For E=1E, (e.g. Ey=15x 10°, E=3 x 10°), 
we fin 


T(E, OTHE. D={ 5.09 Bn 
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| Allowing for the error of the method, we conclude that the decrease of intensity 
} should be about 15% for B=2 and 23% for B=1. 

| The effect is expected to increase with height quite considerably, as seen 
| from Figure 2. 

| The only experimental data so far available on the latitude effect of penetrating 
| showers are those of Appapillai and Mailvaganam (1948). These workers do not 
) find an effect, but their observations are not incompatible with an effect of the 
| order of magnitude predicted by the theory. 

, Note added in proof. In the above treatment, contributions to the nucleon 
intensity arising from the possible production of secondary (recoil) nucleons in 
} the process of meson emission have been neglected. If the production of 
» secondary nucleons also follows a law of the form (1) this contribution can 
{ easily be taken into account by adding a further term to the diffusion equation 
_ (11). Nothing changes then, except the numerical value of W,,,. If, for 
/ instance, the probability of an energy loss «, accompanied by the production of 
} a secondary nucleon of energy ¢’ is of the form 


«\é /\A: 
nee 3 ara 


Ly ty Weare RO y! (B+B.+1)! 
4 W,sa(1 ee a ea 


] For reasonable values of 8 and £8, the change is quite small, certainly smaller 
| than the uncertainty of the constants B, y, etc. At any rate, whatever change 
occurs, it will make the determination of € in § 4 change slightly in favour of a 
| higher value, because the effective absorption coefficient is fixed by experiment. 


then W, 


1g 
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ABSTRACT. Some Lorentz-invariant cut-off procedures for the electron self-energy are — 


investigated. Expressions for the self-energy are obtained as expansions in inverse powers 
of the cut-off constant K. The first term, logarithmic in K, has the correct transformation 
properties for all the cut-offs. 'The second term, independent of K, is covariant only for 
one of the procedures. The remaining terms have not the correct properties in any of the 
procedures, but contain negative powers of K and, therefore, vanish for K—>0o. ‘The one 
cut-off procedure which gives a covariant constant term can therefore be used for an 
unambiguous subtraction of the electron self-energy provided that in the final results one 
proceeds to the limit K—> oo. 


HE electron self-energy in hole theory was first calculated by Weisskopf 

(1934, 1939). He showed that while the self-energy is still infinitely large, 

the divergence is only logarithmic owing to the partial cancellation of terms 
referring to “holes” and real electrons. If the integrations are cut off at some 
finite wave vector K the self-energy is, of course, finite and quite small unless K 
is chosen extremely large. In Weisskopf’s result even the leading term, 
logarithmic in K, is not Lorentz invariant, so that the self-mass would appear to 
depend on the velocity. 

Lamb (1947) corrected some numerical errors in Weisskopf’s paper and found 
that the sum of the static and dynamic self-energies (which Weisskopf had given 
separately), the total self-energy, has the form 

2 2 = 

: “ a In x + AMite terms. |e  Maseee (1) 

Here E, mig are energy and mechanical rest mass of the electron, K is the upper 
limit in the integrals over the energy k of the virtual photon which can be emitted 
by the electron. We have chosen units in which A=c=1. The first term of 
(1) diverges logarithmically as Koo. One would, of course, obtain finite 
answers if one could keep the upper limit K of integration finite instead of vias 
it tend to infinity. 

For physically consistent results the total rest mass of the particle must be 
constant, so that the energy for a given momentum is Eyota) = 1/(m? +p”), and if, as 
perturbation theory implies, the electromagnetic self-mass Am is small compared 
to the mechanical mass mip, 


Bite Lat Mohit Lo. ee ee (2) 


This shows that for Lorentz invariance the self-energy W should be inversely 
proportional to E). 

This is true of the first term in (1). However, the next term in the expansion, 
which is independent of K, has a different behaviour. This was pointed out by 
Lennox (1948), who obtains the following expression for these terms : 


_ & ms 2K 1 4/ po \? 
Wee i Hsin =. 5 +5(% i eG SS ace eee (3) 


The lack of covariance can be due to two circumstances. First of all, putting 


a constant upper limit for k in the momentum integrals means that the domain 


of integration is a sphere of radius K in momentum space. Such a sphere is. 


—— ps 
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obviously not invariant. The second case might be in the foundations of quantum 
mechanical perturbation theory. The concept of a virtual state is certainly 
not invariant. ‘To see this it is only necessary to consider the four-vector 
Ap, AE corresponding to the change of total momentum and energy in a transition 
from a real to a virtual state. Conservation of momentum requires Ap=0, but 
AE is arbitrary since in transitions to virtual states the unperturbed energy is 
not conserved. ‘Transformation to another Lorentz-frame gives Ap4~0. Con- 
servation of momentum is therefore satisfied only in one particular frame of 
reference. 

It is easy to remove the first cause of non-invariance by introducing an 
invariant cut-off function. The second cause cannot be removed in general 
without abandoning altogether the perturbation method. 

It is, however, interesting to know what improvements can be achieved by 
retaining the usual perturbation method and eliminating only the first source 
of non-invariance. | 

In the case of one electron in interaction with the radiation field, the four- 
vector Ap, AF is a sum of two four-vectors corresponding to the change of 
momentum and energy of the particle Ap,,, AE, and the field Ap,, AZ;. There are 
two independent invariants which can be constructed out of these four-vectors : 


Ape eet Gee ee (4) 
and ADE AD so AEE VS Bt oe (5) 


The other obvious combination, Ap? — AE?, vanishes for the processes we are 
considering, and all other invariants can be expressed in terms of (4) and (5). 

Wataghin (1934) has suggested cutting off the integrals by means of a weight 
factor depending on the first invariant (4). Professor Peierls suggested using a 
function of (5) instead. Both procedures are investigated in this paper. In 
the limiting case K—oo the second procedure will be shown to give invariant 
results whereas the first one does not. 

As cut-off function any scalar function f(x) of the invariants (4) or (5) can be 
used. ‘The most convenient way is to take a rectangular function: /(x)=1 
for |x|<C, f(x)=0 for |x|>C. (The symbol x stands here for the expressions. 
(4) or (5)). This means that we allow only such virtual states which satisfy 
the restriction |x|<C. This is, as we shall see later, essentially a restriction on 
the energy k of the virtual quantum. For the cut-off constant C we choose 
2Km in the case of the invariant (4) and 2K? in case (5). The reasons for this. 
definition will be apparent when we consider the behaviour of the invariants 
for large k (see below). 

There are two kinds of transitions which contribute to the electron self-energy : 

1. Transitions between two states with positive energy ((+ +) transitions) 
in which the electron in a state of momentum py energy Ey goes over to a state p,. 
E emitting a light quantum —k, &, or the reverse process. In both cases E,>0, 
E>0, p=p,+k, Apg=+k, AE,=E-—E,, App=—k, AE;=k. Energy and 
momentum of the free electron satisfy, of course, the relation E? =p? +m? (we 
use energy units for momentum). In this case the invariants (4) and (5) become 


Lp Eso t Ait Nice a aan eee aR (6) 
Ee ere metyiss © |) jo Pehla eant (7) 


where E= +4/(EG+h?+2p,k cos@). With this choice of sign they are both 
positive. 6 is the angle between py and k. 
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2. Transitions from negative to positive energy states ((— +) transitions) 
in which the electron in a negative energy state p, E<0 emits a quantum k, k © 
and goes over to a state of positive energy py, Ey>0. In this case p=p) +k, 
Ap, = —k, AE,=E,—E, App=k, AE,=k. The invariants (4) and (5) become 
now 

Se et hy eee ene, ON oe ea (6’) 
Utero gece! OP) ORL, LE PAL (7’) 


where E= — \/(E?+k?+2p)k cos0). Here again the sign is chosen in such a 
way as to make both invariants positive. 

To obtain the invariant upper limits for the momentum integrals we ba 
therefore to solve the following equations: 


— (4/(E2 +k? +20,k cos 0) $ Ey)? = +2King, «2 (6”) 
kh(k+4/(E2 +k? +2p 9k cos0)$ E,)=2K?,  — sae ii 


where the upper sign corresponds to (+ +), the lower to (— +) transitions. 
The exact solution of (6”) is 


x +Ev\/(1+e = pox tEy/(l—-«) | 
k*(x) = Kn - k-(x) = Ky Se 


x= cos 6: 
k*(x) is the upper limit for (+ +), k-(x) for (— +) transitions. Equation (7”) 


is cubic in k, but it is sufficient for our purpose to solve it approximately for large K. 
The solution is 


So h(x) = (Ey + Pox) +Ky(1 4); 


er 


5 (Eo + Pox)(3 Eq — 5px). 


| 
' 
: 
j 


ia (Eo — Pox)(3Ey +5pox), COS 16 


To calculate the self-energy we use Weisskopf’s (1934, 1939) method for the 
static part and the usual wes RP aon method for the dynamic part. The 
results are 

@ ct 12 84 
W static = ra ee dx |” dk® uf 2 ‘Pe } (ux u)(u* ug), eee eee (10) 
1,2 3,4 ) 
12 X (ua u)(u* au) L (uta,u)(u*a uy) | 


no | Ho—|E(k)|—k  —E,—|E(k)|—k 


Here uw) and u are the Dirac spinors for free electrons with energy E, and E 


respectively. «, is the component of the Dirac matrix-vector «& in the direction 
0) 


3, 4 
of polarization of the emitted quantum. & and » denote summations over the 


oO 


oO 
two spin states with positive or negative energy respectively. op corresponds 
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to energy E,; & is the summation over both directions of polarization of the 


ai e iJ . . . . 
4) emitted quantum. Carrying out the summations in the usual way, taking 
» k*(x) or k-(x) as upper limit in the integrals over k according to the kind of transi- 


| tions they concern, and adding the two results (10) and (11) together, we get for 
| the total self-energy the following expression: 


a = Wie Vacs 
e ie x {prea LES +E E|+pokx , _k fe Btn ae) 


Bye. a 
2a) 4 0 2: Ey|£| £y| E| Ey—|E|-k 
7 [Pa [5 ee k_ Ey|E| +p + pokw + pox® ] | 
¢ 2 hE E,|E\ Eyt+lEl+k IP 
hist (12) 


Here the first terms are the contributions to the static and dynamic self-energy 
from the (+ +) transitions and the second two terms are the corresponding 
contributions from the (— +) transitions. 

It is difficult to carry out the integrations in (12) exactly. We shall, therefore, 
use an approximate method which, as we shall see, will yield the most important 
features of the procedure. 

We split up the integrals over k in the following way: 


fae Z ‘i ip ie BAT ee (13) 


~K 


where « is an arbitrary constant, equal for both kinds of transitions, which we can 
_ .choose so large as to ensure convergence of an expansion of the integrand in the 
second integral in powers of 1/k. Both integrals on the right-hand side of (13) 
have one non-invariant limit, viz. «. We may, however, hope that in the sum, 
which has invariant limits, the non-invariant terms will cancel. The first of 
the two integrals must, of course, be calculated exactly. Its value for k=« 
-can then eventually be expanded in powers of 1/k. 
The calculation of (12) for k+(x) =k-(x) =x is straightforward. ‘The result is - 


aS eee fe cay Ee 
Wis = aes, | Eom inh +o + V( +A bo + V(—) +e ln 
+ okt — 2B§ + 288 — 393 + 68) V+) — V(=)) = b+) +-V(-)) | 
mines (14) 

where -V/(+)=V(ER +A? + ok), V(—) = VER + Po. 


Expanding the value of the bracket for k=« in powers of 1/x, and using the 
-exact value for k=0, we get, up to terms of the order 1/k, 


ar 2e 1 1/po\ 15 
Wi= 53 ne 7 +3 re rae (15) 


This is, with «x=K, the result of a constant cut-off. It confirms the result (3) 
of Lennox * that, in this case, even the constant term has wrong transformation 
properties. 


* The numerical factor in the term dependent on fy appears to differ from that of Lennox as 
- quoted by Bethe (1948). 
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Now we proceed to the calculation of the contribution of the second integral. 


in (13). Here we first expand the integrand in powers of 1/k and then integrate ~ 


the series over k between the limits x and k+(x) or k-(x). The result is, up to 


terms of the order 1/k(x) or 1/k, 


ee ae en eran 
Wee oe J ds Porth (xx) + k-(«) — 2x) 
Hf e\ B= fy 
+ }(By-+2m2 — 3 pix?) In ea ste ae ey (16) 


Before further integration we must put in (16) the explicit expressions for k*(x). 


and k(x). Expanding these functions also in powers of 1/K, we get the following 
results for the logarithmic and constant terms: 
(1) For the Wataghin cut-off (4, 6, 8) 


Epon ig gee age 20 | eee oan 17 
Me 2m Ey 3 Us cae, 2 Po ‘ Fue Pola tae cc 
(2) For the scalar product cut-off (5, 7, 9) 
x_ & m™% Sey 68's 
We = On E, {3 In Sila ae eee (18) 


To obtain the self-energy corresponding to the invariant cut-off we must — 


add the expression (15) to either (17) or (18). In the case of the Wataghin cut-off 

(4) the constant term is still not invariant. In the case of the scalar product 

cut-off, however, the non-invariant terms cancel : 

em PH as 

RY In oh ose s (19) 
Ot the simple cut-off expressions the scalar product seems to be the only 

one with this property. For example, if we take the expression 


W=Wi+WE= 


(AE)? = (AE, + AE;)? = (AE, + AE,)?— (Ap, +Ap,;)?, ..---- (20) 
which is a linear combination of the two invariants (4) and (5), we obtain 
ee oH Sid Wo Bs > 
Woe ea Sam > chyiaeen Sere (21) 


which is not invariant. 


Obviously the next step is to calculate (12) exactly using the scalar product: 


(5), which gives the only promising cut-off. ‘This has been carried out, reversing 
in (12) the order of integrations. ‘The result is 


e ees antl pe 
Wis ram FE b) Tw + Fil—Eo 8) | foe + Fo(Eo *(0) 
+ F(—Ep, k-(1))+ F3(£o, k+(—1)+ F3(— Eo, R-(—1))—3 m2 In ma} eae (22) 


where the F,(z=1, 2, 3) are rather complicated functions of k which we shall not 
write down explicitly, and where k*+(1), k+(—1), k-(1), k-(—1) are the roots of 
the two cubics (7”) for cos @=1 and cos @ = —1 respectively. 

If (22) is to transform like 1/E), the expression in the braces must be invariant 


(independent of py). This, however, is not the case. To see this we note that 
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|) the quantities F; contain logarithmic terms, the remainder being rational. Since 


| the solutions k*( +1) of the cubic equations are algebraic functions of the para- 


© meters K, Eo, mo, the whole expression cannot be constant unless the logarithmic 


terms by themselves are constant. ‘These can be shown to be 
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| In order to obtain some mes about the dependence of (23) on py we consider 
the limiting case of large energies: Ey >t, and expand (23) in a series in powers 
) of m9/E, expanding also the roots he +1) of the cubic equations as series in 
) mo/Ey. ‘The coefficient of every power of mp/E, in (23) is a sum of a logarithmic 
term and a rational function of K, Ey, \/(K?+44%). Since E)/K is arbitrary 
) itis necessary for constancy of every coefficient that each of these terms separately 
be constant. However, the logarithmic part of the series is 
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| ‘The expansion used here converges certainly for sufficiently large Ey. In (24) 
/ the second term is not constant, which proves the non-covariance of (23) and, 
) therefore, also of (22). This result is not in contradiction with (19) since if we 
§ assume that K is large, the leading non-covariant terms are of the order E7/K?. 
| It is therefore impossible by use of the scalar product cut-off to make the 
electron self-energy finite and covariant. ‘The important property of this cut-off, 
however, is that for any subtraction procedure of the kind used in the calculation 
of the energy level shift (Bethe 1948) in which the diverging terms cancel and 
it is possible in the result to go over to the limit K—>oo, the scalar product cut-off 
must yield unambiguous results because in this case only the first two terms (19) 
matter. It could be used, therefore, as a basis for any calculation of this type, 
and may sometimes be more convenient than the equivalent devices of Weisskopf 
(Bethe 1948) and Feynman (1948), or the more elaborate theory of Schwinger 
(Bethe 1948, Schwinger 1948). 
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The Use of Liquid Helium in Magnetic Cooling Experiments * 


It is well known that vessels containing liquid helium and cooled below the lambda point 
are subject to a large heat influx due to the helium film in the connecting tube between the 
vessel and the warmer parts of the apparatus (Rollin and Simon 1939). It seemed to us that, 
in order to make use of liquid helium in experiments involving the magnetic method of 
-cooling, it was important to devise means of minimizing this effect, for in such experiments 
it is frequently desired to cool down such a vessel to a very low temperature and to maintain 
the temperature in that region for a period of time sufficiently long to permit one to make a 
series of measurements. For example, the properties of liquid helium II have hitherto 
mainly been investigated down to 1° k. only and, as has already been emphasized (Kurti and 
Simon 1938), it is desirable to extend these measurements—especially those on the anomalous 
transport phenomena—to temperatures where the vapour pressure of helium is negligibly 
small. Again, liquid helium might be used as an agent for heat transfer at very low temper- 
atures; whilst it is true that its heat conductivity is very small at such temperatures (Kurti 
and Simon 1938, de Klerk 1946), it can be estimated that the heat transmittance of thin layers 
of liquid helium would be sufficiently good to be of practical 
value; e.g. at 0:05° kK. a layer 0-1 mm. thick would transmit 
100 ergs per minute per cm? for a temperature difference of 
‘0-001° K., the contact resistance on the liquid—solid boundary 
(Kapitza 1941) being probably comparatively small. Liquid 
helium could be used, therefore, to improve heat transfer 
.between solid surfaces, and “‘ make-and-break ”’ thermal con- 
tacts at very low temperatures would thus become feasible. 

To eliminate the large heat influx sealed capsules have 
‘been used successfully in the past (Kurti, Rollin and Simon 
1936, Shire and Allen 1938). This technique, in doing away 
‘with the connecting tube and thus eliminating ‘‘ creep’’, makes 
good thermal insulation possible, but it has obvious drawbacks 
from the practical point of view. 

The ideal solution would be to insert a valve at the low 
temperature end of the filling tube, but a valve that is tight 
to liquid helium II is hard to make. Experiments in 
Leyden (de Klerk 1946) with such a valve resulted in a heat 
influx of several thousand ergs per minute. A simpler solu- 
tion seemed to us to be offered by the use of a long capillary as 
filling tube. In such an arrangement the rate of film flow, 
which is roughly proportional to the circumference of the 
tube (Rollin and Simon 1939) would be reduced. As, more- 
over, the capillary offers considerable flow resistance to the 
re-descending helium vapour, one could hope to prevent 
most of it from re-condensing by connecting the top of the 
capillary to a pumping system. 

Figure 1 shows the experimental arrangement. The thin- 
walled German silver vessel A containing about 4 gm. of iron 
ammonium alum was suspended by means of the German 
silver capillary C (0:2 mm. inside diameter, 0:5 mm. outside 
diameter, 7 cm. long) the upper end of which was at the H 
temperature of the helium in the surrounding cryostat (about ee 
0-9° kK.) and was connected to a diffusion pump of a speed of a 
few litres per second. About 1 cm? of liquid helium was 
introduced into A by condensation below the lambda point. The demagnetization 
procedure was as for a salt specimen except that it was found necessary to have a reasonably 
good vacuum—10~° mm. Hg—round A, which is probably explained by a less efficient 
“clean-up ”’ of the residual gas by the metallic container than by a salt specimen. 


* A brief account of some of this work was given at the Langevin—Perrin Colloquium, Paris, 
November 1948. 


Figure 1. Figure 1(a). 
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__ Figure 2 shows the heating-up curve after demagnetization from 12 kc. and 1:0°k 
(In order to improve the vacuum the temperature of the cryostat was reduced to 0-9° 
immediately before demagnetization.) From the specific heat of iron alum (that of liquid 
helium being negligible below 0-5° K.) the initial heat influx was calculated as 300 ergs/min., 
increasing to about 1000 ergs/min. at higher temperatures. The time of heating-up to 
0:9° was about 14 hours and this could easily be increased by the use of larger quantities 
of salt. 

For experiments requiring higher thermal insulation or better temperature constancy a 
double container assembly as shown in Figure 1(a) may be used with advantage. In our 
experimental arrangement the thin walled German silver vessels A and B, each containing 
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2-5 gm. of iron alum, were connected by the 3 cm. long capillary C’ (0:2 mm. inside dia- 
meter), A being connected to the pumping line through another 3-5 cm. long capillary C. 
The assembly could be filled with liquid helium to any desired level. One would then 
expect that owing to the small heat transfer through helium, whether bulk or film, below 
0-°5° K. (Kurti and Simon 1938) container B would receive only a small heat influx from A as 
long as the latter’s temperature was less than 0:5° K. (Heat conduction along the German 
silver capillary C’ was estimated to be negligible at these temperatures.) 

Figure 3 gives the heating-up curves of A and B, with B and the capillary C’ filled with 
helium. The heating-up rate of A was higher than in the single container experiment, 
partly because of the smaller heat capacity and partly because of the shorter length of 
capillary C. The heating-up rate of the lower vessel B on the other hand was very small 
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indeed until A reached about 0:5° x. (The same general characteristics were found by de 
Klerk (1946) in his experiments where a column of liquid helium was used to provide thermal 
contact between two salt specimens.) ‘The temperature of B increased by less than 0:001° kK. 
in half an hour and the heat influx was found to be 50 ergs/min. By increasing the heat 
capacity of A and thus delaying its rise of temperature to 0-5° kK. it would be possible to 
prolong the time during which the temperature of B remained sensibly constant. 

This arrangement seems to offer a relatively simple means of realizing constant tempera- 
ture baths below 0°5° k. and it can be easily adapted for measurements of heat conductivity, 
specific heats, etc. and for two-stage demagnetization experiments. 


‘Clarendon Laboratory, R. P. Hupson, 
Oxford. B. Hunt, 
2nd May 1949. N. KurrI. 


Kapirza, P. L., 1941, J. Phys. U.S.SR., 4, 181. 

DE Kerk, D., 1946, Physica, 12, 513. 

Kurti, N., RoLiin, B. V., aND Simon, F. E., 1936, Physica, 3, 206. 
Kurti, N., AND S1MoNn, F. E., 1938, Nature, Lond., 142, 207. 
Roun, B. V., AND Simon, F. E., 1939, Physica, 6, 219. 

Sure E. S., anp ALLEN, J. F., 1938, Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc., 34, 301. 


A Lantern Model to Illustrate Dislocations 
in Crystal Structure 


For some years I have been accustomed to illustrate roughly the nature of dislocations 
‘in a perfect crystal lattice by means of a lantern slide in which a single layer of small spheres 
is retained between two glass plates. Having been asked from time to time how the slide 
is made, I think that interest may be sufficient to warrant the following brief description. 

As spheres I use carbon shot of about 1mm. diameter, as supplied for telephone 
microphones by Messrs. Le Carbone, Ltd. These are enclosed between two ordinary 
lantern-slide cover glasses, bound with cellophane tape. If this assembly is shaken or 
tapped, spheres settle down into regions of close packing, separated by lines along which 
the fit is imperfect, which show white in projection. Occasional holes also appear in the 
lattice. Figure 1 illustrates a typical appearance (see Plate opposite). 

The carbon spheres show variations of diameter up to +0:05mm. ‘This variation 
seems favourable for the production of the desired appearance. I have also tried a layer 
of steel ball-bearing spheres, of 1/16 inch diameter, which are very uniform. These tend 
to show larger regions of close packing, but also exhibit dislocations and holes. Figure 2 
is a typical appearance. On the whole, the steel spheres seem to be less satisfactory and 
are certainly more expensive. 


University College, E. N. pa C. ANDRADE. 
London, W.C. 1. 
30th March 1949. 


Viscosity and Superfluidity in Liquid Helium 
& 

The anomalous transport phenomena exhibited by liquid helium below 2:19° kK. are 
clearly manifestations of a new physical state into which the liquid passes at this temperature. 
While as yet there exists no generally accepted theory of this state, it is evident that its 
establishment is accompanied by a rapid decrease in entropy. ‘The shape of the specific 
heat curve (Keesom and Keesom 1935) shows, however, that the anomalous drop in the 
entropy of the liquid begins at a considerably higher temperature (~2-6° K.) and that at 
2:19° k. about 8% of the total entropy has already disappeared. 

The question therefore arises whether this initial drop in entropy will show itself in 
the transport properties of liquid helium I below 2:6°K. The available data show little 
indication of such a behaviour. Super-flow, the thermo-mechanical effect and the film 
transfer all seem to approach the value zero as, on warming, the temperature of 2:19° x. 
is reached. The viscosity has been measured by the oscillation method (Wilhelm et al. 
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1935, Keesom and MacWood 1938, Keesom and Keesom 1941). The results are not very 


consistent, but the most recent of these measurements indicate that the viscosity drops 
| gradually in the helium I region and then shows a sharp decrease at 2:19°K. The one 
_ existing determination of the viscosity of helium I by a flow method (Johns e¢ al. 1939) 
| .also indicates a drop, but there is, unfortunately, only one point measured (at 3:4° K.) between 


the boiling point and the lambda point. It was therefore decided to determine the viscosity 
-of helium I by means of a flow method in some detail. 

The apparatus used consisted of a glass capillary of 4 10-% cm. radius and 2:5 cm. 
length, one end of which was attached to a glass reservoir while the other opened into the 


4 helium bath. The results given in the accompanying figure* show that between 5° kK. 
f and 2-7° x. the viscosity falls slightly, from about 33 up. to 30up. This is followed by a 


sharp drop to about 23 wp. at 2:19° xk. Although below the lambda point the flow becomes 
increasingly non-classical, our value at 2:14° kK. does not indicate a sharp break in the curve 


- such as was observed with the oscillation methods. One may be inclined to ascribe this 


anomalous decrease in the viscosity of helium I to the first appearance of superfluidity. 
However, the observation of flow in this region gave no indication of a non-classical term. 
In order to decide the question by a more sensitive method, the glass capillary was replaced 
by a metal tube containing 900 wires of 46s.w.c. This tube was drawn down until its 
Poisseulle constant was of the same order as that of the glass capillary. In the helium I 
region, between 3° k. and 2:19° k., the flow rate in this tube did not increase more than in 
the glass capillary. On the other hand, just below the lambda point, at 2:13° k., the flow 
through this tube was increased more than six times. 

Comparison between the results with the capillary and the wire tube thus shows that 
the rapid fall in viscosity observed by us above 2:19° kK. cannot be interpreted as the appear- 
ance of superflow similar to that in helium II. We are, therefore, clearly faced with a 
-decrease in the true viscosity of helium I accompanying the decrease in entropy in a tempera- 
ture interval of about half a degree above the lambda point. ‘The size of this interval, 
amounting to about one-fifth of the absolute temperature, also makes it unlikely that the 
viscosity change is due to fluctuations, i.e. the appearance of small regions of helium II. 
Phenomenologically, the anomaly above the lambda point corresponds to the appearance 
-of short range order in an order—disorder transformation which at 2:19° k. is followed by 
the establishment of long range order. All evidence so far indicates that in the case of 
helium the increase of order with falling temperature occurs in momentum space and not 
with regard to positions. Consequently we are inclined to ascribe the sharp drop in vis- 
-cosity above the lambda point to a re-distribution in the velocity spectrum of the liquid 
preceding the actual condensation phenomenon. It is to be hoped that further investigation 
of this gradual transition to the state of velocity condensation will lead to a clearer under- 
standing of the latter, and experiments on other physical properties (heat conduction, 
diffusion etc.) are now in progress. A more detailed account of the present experiments 


will be given at a later date. 


* See opposite page. 
‘Clarendon Laboratory, R. Bowers. 
Oxford. K. MENDELSSOHN. 
6th April 1949. 


Jouns, H. E., WirHeLM, J. O., and Grayson Smi7u, H., 1939, Canad. 7. Res., 17A, 149. 
Keesom, W. H., and Kessom, A. P., 1935, Physica, 2, 557. 

Keesom, W. H., and Keesom, P. H., 1941, Physica, 8, 65. 

Kersom, W. H., and MacWoon, G. E., 1938, Physica, 5, 737. 

WILHELM, J. O., Misener, A. D., and Ciark, A. R., 1935, Proc. Roy. Soc. A., 151, 342. 


Electron Collection in High Pressure Methane 
Ionization Chambers 


It was pointed out by Klema and Barschall (1943) that to achieve electron collection 
jn“an ionization chamber filled to high pressure with gases such as hydrogen, nitrogen and 
argon, it is necessary to remove the last traces of electronegative impurities, principally 
oxygen. 
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Where an ionization chamber is used for single-particle counting instead of continuous. 


current operation, it is important for many purposes to keep the pulse-rise time as short 
as possible, and consequently it is desirable to use electron collection. Recently, by filtering 
hydrogen through a palladium leak, Stafford (1948) has obtained electron collection up to 
90 atmospheres pressure; Wilson, Collie and Halban (1948) have employed electrolytically 
made deuterium up to 30 atmospheres pressure for photodisintegration experiments. 


Hydrogen by itself, however, has comparatively small stopping power, and is, therefore, — 


unsuitable for the measurement of proton recoils caused by high energy neutrons; in such 
cases it has been customary to use hydrogen argon mixtures (Staub and Nicodemus 1946). 
Alternatively, we have found that carefully purified methane will also give electron collection 
at high pressure. The high hydrogen content of methane makes it especially useful for 
proton recoil work, and its stopping power is only slightly less than that of hak: 

Investigations were made using a cylindrical chamber of phosphor bronze, 4 cm. 
diameter, 12 cm. long, with a wall thickness of 2mm. The collecting electrode consists 
of a length of Kovar wire 1 mm. in diameter, and is fitted with a guard ring. 


The purification of the methane was carried out in a packed fractionating column con- — 


sisting of thirty equivalent plates. "The column was immersed in liquid oxygen and the 


methane distilled off at this temperature. This was done by Drs. Kronberger and London. 


at A.E.R.E., Harwell. 

To avoid contamination of the pure gas, both the storage cylinder and chamber were 
thoroughly outgassed. 

Measurements of proton recoil from neutrons from a D+D source (see Figure *) show 
that not more than 15% loss of pulse height occurs up to 35 atmospheres, the highest 


pressure used. At this pressure, the saturation voltage is 15,000 volts, and the collection — 


time as measured on a triggered oscilloscope is 1 psec. 
According to Snyder (1946), the collection time in a cylindrical chamber is given by 
the formula 


ios b—a BV 1 b+ 
Oo a | e+ = shan / E aaa f 


where a and bare the wire and outer cylinder radii, V the applied voltage, and p the pressure. 
For methane Snyder quotes a=15 x 10° cm/sec. and B=7-5 x 10° cm* cm. Hg/sec. Using 
these constants, t=0-7 sec., which is in fair agreement with our result. 

The efficiency of counting 2:3 Mev. neutrons from a D+D source which pass through 
the whole length of the chamber is 12°% at 35 atmospheres pressure, and the maximum 
range of a proton recoil at this energy is 2°5 mm. 

We are very grateful to Drs. Kronberger and London, of A.E.R.E., Harwell, for purifying 
the methane, to Messrs. R. Wilson and G. Bishop for their helpful advice, and to Lord 
Cherwell for his interest in this work. 


* Opposite p. 395. é 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Theoretical Structural Metallurgy, by A. H. Corrrett. Pp. viii+256.. 
(E- Arnold & Co., 1948.) 21s. 


The rapid progress of the physics and mechanics of solids in recent years has placed the 
majority of metallurgists in a difficult position : with the slender fundamental knowledge 
dispensed in most University metallurgy degree courses (Dr. Cottrell’s University, Birming- 
ham, is a praiseworthy exception) they can hardly follow recent scientific developments 
in their own field, let alone take an active part in them. Most of the pioneers in the 
science of metals have been physicists, chemists, or engineers by training; the activity of 
the professional metallurgist is usually confined to the application of available scientific 
results to particular metals and alloys, unless he is capable of acquiring the necessary 
fundamental knowledge by home study. In this difficult situation the appearance of 
Hume-Rothery’s brilliant non-mathematical Atomic Theory for Students of Metallurgy in 
1946 was an event of great importance, and Dr. Cottrell’s new book represents a further 
welcome addition to the means by which the metallurgist can get acquainted with the modern. 
aspects of the science of metals. 

Dr. Cottrell’s book falls into two parts of rather different character. The first six 
chapters give a good elementary account of the electron theory of metals, with a brief 
sketch of the Bohr theory and of the basic conceptions of wave mechanics; the remaining 
eight chapters deal with statistical thermodynamics, heterogeneous equilibria, thermo- 
dynamical properties of metals and alloy systems, order—disorder transformations, diffusion, 
and the kinetics of phase changes. ‘These eight chapters treat their subject on a University 
science standard; in fact, the amount of mathematics used is sometimes above the 
minimum necessary for the purpose. 

Physicists may question whether a useful purpose is served by a mainly descriptive 
treatment of a mathematical subject such as is the electron theory of metals. In the 
reviewers opinion the answer is definitely in the affirmative. A recent text-book entitled 
Modern Metallurgy for Engineers (New York: Pitman, 1941) gives a list of references to 
literature on metals, with brief commentaries on each item, and here Mott and Jones’ book 
receives the following remark : “‘ For enthusiasts on quantum mechanics. A few engineers. 
may be interested in the mental calisthenics’’. Since the author of this revealing utterance 
is an influential metallurgist, and since the future of metallurgical education depends very 
much on influential metallurgists, little progress can be expected before these are convinced, 
by means of clear elementary reviews, that the physics of metals is no more mental 
calisthenics unworthy of a he-metallurgist. 

No doubt many metallurgists will take advantage of Dr. Cottrell’s excellent book, and a 
new edition may have to be printed in due course. ‘This would give an opportunity to 
increase the accuracy of expression in many passages which, although usually correct from 
a legalistic point of view, appear likely to be misunderstood by a beginner. One of the 
first examples of this is found on page 5, where the uncertainty principle might seem to have 
preceded quantum mechanics, in which “it has become necessary, however, to specify 
four quantum numbers instead of the single one used in the original formulation of the 
Bohr theory’’. 

On page 34 the law of rational intercepts is thought to govern the positions, not of the 
natural crystal faces, but of lattice planes (for which the statement of the law would be 
partly trivial, partly—in its emphasis on small integers—wrong). 

On page 43 we read : “‘ There is some evidence, particularly from the study of crystals by 
x-ray diffraction, suggesting that a real crystal is not of perfectly uniform orientation, but 
is composed of a mosaic of small crystals, or crystallites.” ‘This seemed a possibility until 
1934, when Renninger, using the double-crystal spectrometer, found that a synthetic NaCl 
crystal was ideally perfect in the sense of the Darwin-Ewald theory; recently Guinier, 
by means of another x-ray method, came to a substantially identical conclusion for 
recrystallized aluminium. Thus, a “ mosaic”’ imperfection is characteristic of a bad 
crystal, not of a real crystal; the early x-ray workers found most crystals imperfect because 
they did not know how to obtain perfect ones. 
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It is a pity that the last chapter, ‘‘ Phase precipitation by nucleation and growth”’, 
does not include strain transformations (martensitic transformations), which are of the very 
greatest fundamental and practical importance in metallurgy. In this chapter Widman- 
statten structures are attributed to oriented nucleation and growth governed by the condition 
of minimum interface energy. That the typical Widmanstatten pattern does not arise 
by sucha process can be recognized from the very frequent occurrence of lamellae penetrating 
one another; the absence of isothermal growth, the reversibility of some strain transforma- 
tions (e.g. the transformation of metastable B-brass by cooling), and many other phenomena 
show sufficiently that there can be no question of an explanation on the basis of oriented 
growth. Readers of this chapter will do well to follow it up by consulting Chapter XXII 
in Barrett’s Structure of Metals, where a balanced view of the subject is given. 

These remarks, however, should not obscure the fact that Dr. Cottrell’s book is a most 
useful contribution to metallurgical literature; it deserves to be present in the library 
of évery metallurgist, and it would certainly have deserved a more attractive paper and 
binding. E. OROWAN. 


CORRIGENDUM 


*« Experiments with the Delayed Coincidence Method, including a Search 
for Short-lived Nuclear Isomers”’, by D. E. Bunyan, A. LuNpBy and 
D. WALKER (Proc. Phys. Soc. A, 1949, 62, 253). 


It has been pointed out that pp. 261—263 are difficult to follow. ‘The whole of p. 262 
constitutes a table which follows the second paragraph of p. 263. The actual text runs 
from the bottom of p. 261 to the top of p. 263. 


P. 256, line 8.“ Ty > 10-® sec.” should read “‘ T, 2, 10-* sec.” 
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The Production of Sprays and Mists of Uniform Drop Size by Means of Spinning 
Disc Type Sprayers, by W. H. WALTON and W. C. PREwETT. 


ABSTRACT. Spray of almost uniform drop size is formed when liquid is fed under 


i suitable conditions on to the centre of a rotating disc and centrifuged off the edge. This 


method of spraying has been studied over a wide range of variables and homogeneous 


J clouds have been produced in the drop-size range from 3mm. to 15» diameter. The 


size of the spray drops is given approximately by the equation d=3-8 (T/Dp)?/w where 


| i d=drop diameter, D=disc diameter, w=angular velocity of disc, T=surface tension of 


liquid, p=density of liquid. The spray thus formed also contains a proportion of fine 
| satellite drops, but their smaller distance of projection from the disc enables them to be 
_ removed from the cloud when their presence is undesirable. Relatively coarse sprays 
| are easily produced by means of a simple electric motor-driven disc. The finer spray 
| sizes require rotor speeds up to several thousands of revolutions per second and high speed 
air driven “‘tops’”’ have been used for this purpose. Suitable designs of apparatus are 


4% described. 


Dynamic Impedance and Sensitivity of Radiation Thermocouples, by P. B. FELLGETT. 


ABSTRACT. ‘The concept of dynamic impedance is applied to radiation thermocouples. 
An equivalent circuit is derived, in terms of which the working of a thermocouple and the 
factors leading to high sensitivity can be visualized. Methods are given for measuring the 
) dynamic impedance and it is shown that these measurements lead to values for thermo- 
| electric power, heat loss from the receiver, and time constant of the thermocouple. Expres- 
/ sions are given, in terms of the dynamic impedance, for the important properties of 
radiation thermocouples, namely the signal-to-noise sensitivity, ultimate sensitivity, noise 
factor and power efficiency. These properties are thus obtained in terms of parameters 
that can be predicted from the design, or measured in the finished instrument. ‘The 
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sensitivity is found without recourse to micro-measurements and therefore independent ~ 


of limitations set by the thermocouple amplifier. The expression for sensitivity differs 
from those previously published, and the discrepancy is discussed. "The way in which the 
ultimate sensitivity might be approached in practice is indicated. The efficiency is shown 
to depend on the amount of radiation falling on the receiver of the thermocouple, but to 
be a constant fraction of the thermodynamic limit AT/T. For an ideal thermocouple 
the fraction is one-half, for an actual thermocouple it is less by a factor which we call the 
relative efficiency. 


Some Experiences in the Application of the Electron Microscope to the Study of 
Steels, by F. W. Cuckow and J. TROTTER. 


ABSTRACT. Steel specimens have been examined in the light and electron microscopes. 
The replica technique has been used for the electron microscope work, and all the specimens. 
have been studied with both “ Formvar ’’ 
micrographs are critically examined and compared. 

There is an obvious gain in picture sharpness in the electron micrographs, particularly 
in those from silica replicas. It is found, however, that interpretation of the micrographs 
from plastic replicas in terms of the geometry of the specimen surfaces is more straight- 
forward. 


Electrode Ionization Processes and Spark Initiation, by F. LLEWELLYN JONES. 


ABSTRACT. Spark time lags in short gaps with tungsten electrodes were measured for 
different degrees of oxidation and activation, and the distributions of lags examined and 
compared. ‘The results, which showed a reduction of mean lag and a narrowing of distri- 
bution following oxidation and activation, are discussed in relation to the mechanism of 
electron emission from oxidized cathodes for impulse and static conditions, and also for the 
Geiger counter. 


Magnetic Dispersion at Microwave Frequencies, by G. F. HopsMan, G. EICHHOLZ 
and R. MILLERSHIP. 


ABSTRACT. A method is described which has been developed for the measurement of 
initial permeabilities of ferromagnetic wires in the microwave region and successfully applied 
over the range from 3 to 13 cm. wavelength to a variety of materials. "The measurements. 
are carried out by comparing the attenuations of coaxial transmission lines with the ferro- 
magnetic specimen and with a non-ferromagnetic reference material as inner conductors. 
The attenuation constants are derived from observations on the input impedance of the 
line for different terminations as embodied in a circle diagram of impedance. The results 
are interpreted in the light of modern theories of magnetic dispersion and an estimate of 
domain sizes is made. ‘The lirnitations of the theoretical treatments are indicated. 


The Measurement of the Specific Heats of some Organic Liquids using the Cooling 
Method, by J. W. LeeEcu. 


ABSTRACT. ‘The cooling method for the determination of the specific heats of liquids is. 
further developed. The power law of cooling d@/dt=k@", is shown to hold only approxi- 
mately, and a new method for deducing values of d6/dt is described. The specific heats of a 
number of liquid carbinols are measured over the approximate range 40—-70° c. 
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